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cross the country today progressive church 
programs are being provided by a series of care- 
fully conceived planning manuals. They should 
be an active part of your planning program, 


too. 


Here’s Why 


Each manual is a separate guide to better 
churchmanship. Each represents a solid store- 
house of knowledge and talent. Each tells you, 
shows you, helps you organize more efficient 
departments, guides you in the selection and 
use of personnel. And, as a bonus, many 
manuals also contain appendices and bibliog- 
raphies for fast, convenient additional aid. 


A Manual For Everyone 


Whether you're a minister, superintendent, or 
simply a hard-working local church department 
worker, you should be acquainted with these 
indispensable manuals. They ‘were designed to 
help you do a better job. Prove it. Order the 
manual that covers your special interest—and 
improve your contribution to your church right 
away! 


Special Kit Available 


For those church leaders who need and want to 
keep up with the total church program, an at- 
tractively boxed kit is available. It contains 
each of the 8 manuals, plus a free copy of 


A_Functional_ Church Organization, by W. M. 
Wickizer. Its cost, $4.50. 


Other Planning Aids 


1961-62 Church 
Program Planning Guide 


This program planning aid is issued 
yearly to supplement the church 
planning manuals. Its objective: to 
provide information about current 
projects and emphases for each func- 
tional department, C.M.F., C.W.F., 























and special brotherhood programs. 
Every responsible church leader 
should have this valuable reference 
aid on his desk, and on the confer- 
ence table. The Guide is 5” x 8”, 
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60¢ 
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THE MANUALS nee 


loose-leaf, plastic-bound, contains 144 
pages. Get your copy soon. 


93A720N, Guide 75¢ 
93A566N, Plastic Jacket for Guide 
40¢ 


See-At-A-Glance Program 
Planning Calendar 


This 28” x 34”, twelve-month calen- 
dar is highly recommended for total 
church planning. It has write-in 
spaces for each day... serves as a 
convenient scheduling device for both 
church and agency leaders. There's 
not a better aid for calendarizing 
long-range plans. Do you have one 
handy? If not, get one now. 

93A721N, 1961-1962 30¢ 
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CINQUAIN 


Silence 

Is a coma 

Between speech and more speech 
Upon the stage of life's drama; 


Welcome! 


—Ida Elaine James 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are having periodicals mailed to 
your home address, it is essential that in 
the event residence is changed you notify your 
local postman or post office well in advance 
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A Fath 


Live hy 


EEKING to understand the Christian faith is 

like peering into the sky through a foggy over- 
cast that begins to lift as the sun penetrates the 
haze. We have all had the experience of seeing 
the light break through. 


We see the clouds in their myriad formations 
and on beyond them the vastness of the unending 
sky. Yet, it might be just a small clearing in the 
haze through which we catch these glimpses of 
the sunlight glancing off the clouds into our eyes. 

Faith in God is discovered as our opportunities 
come to see through the haze of life the splendor 
of the Almighty, the loving Father, the Divine 
Presence seeking now as always to shine brightly 
through into the heart of every person. Paul 
chose to use the figure of seeing through a dark 
glass. 


The search for faith is an unending search. Yet 
each new experience or repeated experience, which 
gives us the sense of knowing that God has be- 
come more real and meaningful within our lives, 
urges us on in our quest of faith. 

It is like the lifting of the overcast so that the 
love and light of God might penetrate more bright- 
ly and warmly into the human heart. It is not 
all of God’s love nor all of his light. Yet, through 
the break in the overcast God does shine through. 

Henry Van Dyke in clarity and brevity has given 
us a cue as we seek a faith to live by. 


Four things a man must learn to do, 
If he would keep his record true; 





Mr. Harrison is executive secretary of The 
United Christian Missionary Society’s department 
of world outreach education. 
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Four Things a Man Must Do 


Think, 
Love, 


Act, 
Trust 


by Russell F. Harrison 


To think without confusion clearly, 
To love his fellow man sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 


If we were to underline one word in each of the 
last four lines which would help in our quest for 
a faith to live by, they would be: think, love, act 
and trust. 


Think. Have you ever stopped to be thankful 
that you have a mind and the capacity for thought? 
The ability to think, remember, assess, choose, re- 
late brings man closer to the fulfillment of his 
Creator’s purpose. 


Love. Man loves his fellows in proportion to 
his grasp of the love of God. In the experience of 
being loved regardless of what we say or do, we 
find the essence of true love which is of God. 


Act. The New Testament writer James must 
have shocked those about him as he made afresh, 
but with blunt severity, the affirmation that faith 
must have an outlet. 


When he said that faith without works is dead, 
many of the pious faithful must have been shaken 
to their foundations. The easy assent of “I be- 
lieve” was replaced with the demanding action, of 
“this I do.” 


Trust. Even though our coins bear the inscrip- 
tion “In God We Trust” this is one of the hardest 
things for Americans to do. Man could think, love 
and act but these must be in the context of assur- 
ance and trust. We recognize God to be an ac- 
tive force and power when we discover the dynamic 
of trusting in him. 
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DISTINCTIVENESS 


OF DISCIPLES 


HE Disciples of Christ pos- 
‘ta an inheritance traceable 
to the Protestant Reformation. 
Though we share the philosophy 
and spirit of the mighty awaken- 
ings of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, we are, never- 
theless, children of the “new 
age.” 

Disciples represent an indige- 
nous movement in American 
Christianity. We came into visi- 
ble being as a “protest” against 
the divisions within Christendom 
and as a witness to the essential 
oneness of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. 

We have our founding fathers. 
Among those who pioneered the 
movement were Thomas Camp- 
bell (1763-1854), Barton W. 
Stone (1772-1844), Walter Scott 
(1796-1861), and Alexander 
Campbell (1788-1866). The 
Campbells and Scott were from 
Scotland. 

Stone was born at Port To- 
bacco, Maryland. These Presby- 
terian ministers from varied 
backgrounds, concerned over the 
divisions within their commun- 
ion, not only migrated into a 
common geography, but also into 
a common concept of the church. 

In the words of Ralph G. Wil- 
burn they “initiated a liberating 
impulse in American Christianity 
which helped greatly to loosen 
the shackles of Protestant credal- 
ism.” (Ralph G. Wilburn, The 
Prophetic Voice in Protestant 
Christianity. St. Louis: Bethany 
Press, 1956.) After years of de- 
bate, arduous effort, and compro- 
mise, the Christian Church under 
the leadership of Barton W. 
Stone, and the Disciple Churches 
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Bible Names 


Ordinance Centered 


Simple Theology 


Weekly Invitation 


Concern for Unity 





as represented by Alexander 
Campbell, united in 1832. 

Today we are one of the 
stronger Protestant forces in the 
world. We share many of the 
common beliefs of all Christians. 
We believe in the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, 
the forgiveness of sins, progres- 
sive revelation, the reality of 
heaven and hell, and in the sav- 
ing person of Christ Jesus. 

Disciples join with Lutherans 
on the place and importance of 
the open Bible in personal reli- 
gious living and in public wor- 
ship. 

Like the Baptists we have in- 
sisted on religious liberty. Ruper- 
tius Meldenius spoke for us when 
he said, “In essentials, unity; in 
non-essentials, liberty; in all 
things, charity.” 

We join the Methodists in 
bearing witness to individual re- 
sponsibility and evangelism. 

Naturally, we feel close to the 
Presbyterians in their emphasis 
on the sole authority of God and 
the importance of a trained min- 
istry. 

We share with Episcopalians 
in our weekly celebration, their 
high exaltation of Holy Com- 
munion. 

Disciples have always engaged 


by 
G. Curtis Jones 


Minister, Union Avenue Christian Church 
St. Louis, Missouri 


in Christian missions and honor 
the pioneering concern of the 
Moravians. 

Like the archangels of peace, 
the Quakers, we have emphasized 
the inner development of man. 

We share a common polity 
with the Congregationalists. 

Our practices and procedures 
are so similar to many Christian 
bodies that one might well ask, 
“Wherein do Disciples differ from 
other communions?” 

To begin with, there is a dis- 
tinctiveness about Disciple no- 
menclature. Dwight E. Steven- 
son says, “If the disciples were 
called Christians for the first 
time at Antioch, as Luke tells us, 
then Christians called themselves 
disciples for at least a dozen 
years before the name Christian 
was invented.’”’ (Dwight E. Ste- 
venson, Faith Takes a Name. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954.) Dr. Stevenson maintains 
that the word “disciple” was not 
only the earliest designation 
given to followers of Christ, but 
it was also a favorite one. Fur- 
thermore, he reminds us that 
participants in the early Chris- 
tian movement were variously 
known. Such designations as dis- 
ciples, brothers, believers, wit- 
nesses, saints (Paul’s favorite ap- 
pellation), stewards, children of 
God, and those of the Way, were 
given to members of the Body of 
Christ. 

From the beginning of the 
movement, our leaders have 
shared the conviction that we 
should be known by biblical des- 
ignations. They suggest an in- 
timate relationship between the 
Book of Acts and our own move- 
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ment. Even so, Winfred Ernest 
Garrison says, “It is to their 
credit that there has always been 
some confusion about their name. 
Aiming to promote union, they 
wanted a scriptural name that all 
Christians might use.” (Winfred 
Ernest Garrison, An American 
Religious Movement. St. Louis: 
The Bethany Press, 1945.) Alex- 
ander Campbell preferred the 
name “Disciples,” while Barton 
W. Stone used “Christians.” 

Doubtless some feel that Dis- 
ciples are presumptuous, if not 
arrogant, in using the word 
“Christian.”” We do not feel this, 
for we do not pretend to be the 
only Christians; we wish only to 
be known as Christians. 

There is a distinctiveness about 
Disciples theology, though one 
might be hard pressed to define 
it. Disciples pioneers were never- 
theless able to break through the 
theological fatalism of Calvinism 
and present a fresh approach to 
reason and faith. Indeed some 
felt they were restoring the gen- 
eral simplicity and soundness of 
the primitive church. 

Let us consider the doctrine of 
original sin or “total depravity.” 
Simply stated, it means that man 
is born in sin. There is so much 
“Adam” in him, that he is indeed 
fortunate if he ever obtains 
grace, mercy, and redemption. 
Disciples have never ignored the 
elusiveness of sin in man nor in 
the world, but they have believed 
in “original righteousness.” For 
this reason, we have never felt it 
necessary to baptize infants as 
they have nothing to repent of. 
They are pure and fresh from 
God. 

Another interesting insight 
into Disciple theology is that we 
are neither unitarians nor trini- 
tarians. Barton W. Stone strenu- 
ously objected to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, not only because of 
the mystery of the Godhead, but 
also because it was not a “re- 
vealed doctrine.” Stone insisted 
that the Holy Spirit was the 
power of God at work in the 
lives of men, “‘never a third per- 
son in deity.” Disciples in gen- 
eral have never been able to ac- 
cept the idea of Jesus being 
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God. 


‘Lord,’ yes, but not God, 
for if so, to whom did he pray? 

Whatever may be said of Dis- 
ciple theology, it is certainly dis- 
tinctive in that it cuts across the 
dusty doctrines of medieval man 
and challenges one to explore and 
examine for himself the Chris- 
tian faith. 

There is a distinctiveness found 
among Disciples in their attitude 
toward the ordinances. There is 
no crystallization of opinion 
among Disciples about baptism 
and Communion, but they have 
held central positions in their 
worship. As for baptism, Dis- 
ciples have long preferred im- 
mersion because of its consistency 
with New Testament practice as 
well as for the symbolic drama- 
tization by the candidate of the 
death and burial of his sins and 
the emergence of new life. Im- 
mersion is a universally accepted 
form of baptism. 


GREED 


Greed is a parasite. 

Gamo ice Moe eee be 
ratte 

A lovely growing thing, 

And there is thrives, 

Fertilized by success 

Until it grows so large 

It strangles its host. 


by Thelma Ireland 





Moreover Disciples practice 
what is known as “‘believers’ bap- 
tism,’”’ contending that the candi- 
date should be capable of reach- 
ing this decision for himself. 
Physiologically and theologically 
this precludes infant baptism. 
However, I believe Disciples at 
their best recognize other Chris- 
tians as Christians and accept 
them into full fellowship without 
additional demands of member- 
ship. We baptize into the Uni- 
versal Church and not into a de- 
nomination. 

The Disciples’ attitude toward 
Communion is also distinctive. 
The late Bishop Paul L. Kern of 
the Methodist Church once de- 


clared that the rapid growth of 
Disciples was due in part to the 
fact that they celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper every Sunday. 
There is much to be said for the 
contagious warmth of this aspect 
of our worship, but it is not the 
mere frequency of the observ- 
ance that makes the difference. 
It is the context into which it is 
placed—the richness of symbol- 
ism, the reality of his Presence 
—that adds validity to the act. 

It was about the Communion 
table that Thomas Campbell 
sensed and expressed the compre- 
hensiveness of the fellowship. 
“Closed Communion” was to him 
un-Christian. The Supper be- 
longed to the Lord and not to any 
given church. To this day, Dis- 
ciples invite all worshipers who 
accept Christ and claim member- 
ship in his Church to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Another distinctive character- 
istic of Disciples is their invita- 
tion at the close of each worship 
service for individuals to identify 
themselves with Christ and his 
Church. Here, again, many 
churches do this on stated occa- 
sions, but the hymn following the 
sermon in the Christian Church 
is always one of consecration and 
invitation. Those desiring fel- 
lowship come forward and the 
minister receives them into the 
Universal Church as well as the 
local congregation. 

How many times have you 
heard a brilliant and moving ser- 
mon, only to discover that the 
congregation had no immediate 
opportunity to respond? Disciples 
have never practiced any type 
of selective membership. It has 
never been a class church, nor 
have they been presumptuous 
enough to vote souls (as if they 
could!) into membership. It has 
always been “whosoever will may 
come.” 

Certainly the most distinctive 
characteristic of Disciples of 
Christ is that they were born to 
die. As Hampton Adams says, 


The Disciples of Christ are 
unique in that they are a de- 
nomination that hopes to die. 
There is nothing morbid in 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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The Pressure of the Past 


HIS week marks the 150th anniversary of the 

Brush Run Church, organized in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, May 4, 1811. We are tak- 
ing notice of the anniversary in this issue with 
three articles quite different in subject matter in 
the hope that members of the churches may renew 
their memories and their interest regarding the 
past. 

Unfortunately, not enough people feel the pres- 
sure of the past upon them. Many imagine that 
“the past is gone,” to quote a Senator whom we 
heard extolling his own up-to-dateness one time. 
The past is not gone. It can be seen in countless 
ways in the present. It is sometimes amazing, 
sometimes amusing, to see what people do when 
they come face to face with the past. Everyone 
has to do something with it. 

For some, the past is a burden to be borne. It 
exerts its pressure from the top down, it keeps one 
from moving as rapidly as he would like to move. 
Others, looking on, may rejoice, because they think 
he is trying to move too fast, anyway. In religion, 
the faith ‘once delivered unto the saints” becomes 
a burden, a body of doctrinal formulation, restric- 
tions and recitations that must be carried and “de- 
livered” to the next generation intact. 

Brush Run and Cane Ridge, which we honored 
on its 150th anniversary, June 28, 1954, exert their 
pressures. Each became a new focus of interest 
because it was unattached to any denomination in 
its vicinity and was different from other profess- 
ing Christian groups. Thomas Campbell took a 
stand for personal freedom to interpret the Bible 
differently than the Presbyterians and the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. A few people, in- 
cluding his son, Alexander, stood with him. The 
organization of the Brush Run Church was the re- 
sult. 

That which was thought to be a fresh approach 
to the Bible, free from earlier approaches by other 
men who had made their views into dogmas that 
had to be obeyed, has lost its freshness for too 
many people. Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration” 
and the “Address” and nearly anything Alexander 
Campbell said or wrote exert the same kind of 
authoritative pressure from above that the “hu- 
man creeds” were exercising in 1800. 

We might have bogged down under this concept 
of what the Brush Run people were doing and 
become as ‘‘man-made’”’ a church as ever existed, 
if it had not been for a helpful turn of events. 
Alexander Campbell changed his mind from time 
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to time! Thus, the people who want to creedalize 
his teachings and form another tightly knit de- 
nomination into which heretics and heathen alike 
are invited upon acceptance of the views, cannot 
agree on which sayings of Campbell are to be used. 

Oh, we have enough divisions, ’tis true. We have 
Lunenburg Letterites, followers of the Sermon on 
the Law, Pre-millennarians, literalists, historical in- 
terpreters, organists and nonorganists, foot wash- 
ers and healers and the list is hardly begun. This, 
we maintain, is wearing the past like a sack of 
iron upon one’s head. Its effect is to stifle growth. 
Our history of division shows it has been quite 
effective. 

There is another way that the past can be made 
to exert its pressure. It can be made to push from 
the rear. It can be turned into movement, de- 
velopment and growth. It can even help to pro- 
duce what some Christians apparently loathe, 
progress. Like the parent who fails when he keeps 
the child overly sheltered and succeeds when the 
youngster wins her first decisive encounter alone, 
our historic heritage hinders or helps. 

Notice how the past pushed the Campbells. At 
no moment does it appear that they believed they 
had reached the acme of a perfect understanding. 
Thomas Campbell came to America as a Presby- 
terian in 1807 and left that church in the follow- 
ing year. In 1809 he organized the Christian As- 
sociation. On the occasion which we are celebrat- 
ing this week, that Association became the Brush 
Run church. The next year, 1812, they adopted 
immersion. The next year they joined the Red- 
stone Baptist Association. 

In 1825 they were excluded from the Redstone 
Association, but some of them were appareritly 
already in full fellowship with the Mahoning Bap- 
tist Association across the Ohio River. In 1830, 
the Campbell views prevailed sufficiently to 
bring about the dissolution of the Mahoning As- 
sociation. Now they were more or less back in 
line with their first thinking, a body of Christians 
with a “particular ecclesiastical order’ which they 
were sure was authorized in the New Testament. 

They taught what they believed in Brush Run 
and afterward. They consistently refused to make 
their interpretations an exclusive basis of fellow- 
ship. 

Shall we say that history stopped at Brush Run, 
and carry it on our heads as a burden of the past 
to be dumped at any doorstep possible? Or, shall 
we let the pressure of history move us forward? 
It can guide us, strengthen us, give us pride. It 
says to us that no man in history ever arrived 
at a proper stopping place. 
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N THE brow of a beautiful 
hill overlooking the little 
Brush Run to the north and Buf- 
falo Creek to the south was built 
the first church of the movement 


spearheaded by Thomas 
Alexander Campbell. 

Now, 150 years later, the build- 
ing is gone from that scenic spot. 
But more and more Christians, 
proud of their past, conscious of 
their present, challenged by their 
future are visiting the site of this 
historic congregation. 

Soon, carpenters, recalling a 
creative craftsman—Christ—of 
20 centuries ago, will begin help- 
ing restore the simple but im- 
pressive first building of the 
brotherhood on the original 
Pennsylvania site. It is twelve 
miles northeast of Bethany, West 
Virginia, and two miles south of 
West Middletown, Pennsylvania. 

It is the Brush Run Christian 
Church, the symbol of the move- 
ment to restore New Testament 
Christianity—the spiritual life 


and 





Mr. Carty is professor of journal- 
ism and director of public relations 
and publications at Bethany College, 
Bethany, West Virginia. 
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THE BRUSH RUN CHURCH 
Print from collection of Jane Errett 
Photo copy by Richard Dawson. 


lived in word and deed by Jesus. 
The church is part of a rich herit- 
age, destined to grow greater 
with the passing years. 

The church is being restored 
for several reasons. It links a 
great past with a greater future. 
The brotherhood is becoming 
more conscious of history, as 
part of an ongoing, growing tra- 
dition. 

Increasingly, visitors seek out 
the Disciples’ historic spots to 
see firsthand something of the 
origins, and to re-pledge their 
allegiance, loyalty and commit- 
ment to the church and its mis- 
sion. 

For example, more than 3,000 
persons from around the world 
have visited the Campbell Man- 
sion at Bethany during the past 
two years. They seek other his- 
toric sites in the vicinity—the 
Campbell study where he did his 
voluminous writing; the Camp- 
bell cemetery, ‘“‘God’s Acre”; Pen- 
dleton Heights, completed in 
1841; the Bethany Old Main and 
Tower, constructed in 1857. 

The other area sites include 
the farm of Addison Welch—the 


Frontier of Yesterday, 
Heritage of Today, 


Symbol of Tomorrow 


by 


James W. Carty, Jr. 


location of the writing of the 
“Declaration and Address”; the 
place of the Cross Roads Log 
Meeting House; the old Bethany, 
Cross Creek, and Wellsburg 
churches. 

The panoramic sweep of these 
significant sites are depicted in 
a mural by Kent K. McAlexander, 
head of the Bethany College art 
department. To date he has 
painted an eight-foot mural, the 
first section of a twenty-four-foot 
work on the history of the move- 
ment. 

The art work is on display in 
the Campbell Room in the new 
Thomas W. Phillips Memorial 
Library at the college. 

A depth of interest in restor- 
ing the old church is being mani- 
fested by the Pennsylvania Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, the 
Brooke-Hancock Men’s_ Fellow- 
ship, and Bethany College. Lead- 
ers are looking toward a rededi- 
cation of the church within the 
next year. 

Features of this project will 
be discussed at a sesquicenten- 
nial celebration at the annual 
ministers’ workshop and Oreon 
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E. Scott Lectures sponsored by 
Bethany College. The service, on 
April 24, will feature as speaker 
William H. McKinney, executive 
secretary of the men’s depart- 
ment- of The United Christian 
Missionary Society. Ministers 
from five or six states will be in 
attendance at this celebration. 

Volunteer laborers will do 
much of the work of restoring 
the building, which will include 
the original timbers for the 
framework. The outside will be 
rustic in keeping with the fron- 
tier spirit. 

There will be a concrete slab 
floor, designed to hold upkeep to 
a minimum. 

Many of the timbers of the 
original building now are on the 
Campbell homestead property at 
Bethany. 

The first church, a frame build- 
ing 18 feet by 36 feet long, was 
constructed prior to the first 
service on May 4, 1811. It was 
situated on the farm of William 
Gilchrist in Brush Run Valley, 
some two miles above the junc- 
ture of that body of water with 
Buffalo Creek. 

Members moved elsewhere 
with the passage of time. Some 
went into the new congregations 
of Bethany and Wellsburg. So 
the Brush Run building was used 
only occasionally as a place of 
worship after about 1828. 

In 1842, the structure was sold 
to George McFadden, who relo- 
cated it in West Middletown, and 
used it as a blacksmith shop for 
several years. Later, in 1869, it 
became the village post office. J. 
E. Lawton bought it, tried fruit- 
lessly for years to give it to re- 
sponsible persons in the brother- 
hood, and finally gave it to a 
neighbor. In the spring of 1892, 
he re-situated it at the rear of 
his dwelling for use as a barn 
and stable. In time, the building 
was moved to the Bethany home- 
stead. 

Now, the historic building will 
be renovated and restored. At 
this 150th Anniversary it is ap- 
propriate to reflect on Brush Run 
and the beginnings of this 
mighty stream of spiritual life. 

In 1811, members of the Chris- 
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tian Association who lived near 
Buffalo Creek decided to erect 
this house of worship there. On 
an adjacent farm was a saw-mill. 
Two sons of the proprietor, David 
Bryant, sawed out the lumber. 
One son was Joseph Bryant, a 
member of the Association. 

Meanwhile, before the church 
was completed a temporary stand 
was erected on September 16, 
1810. Alexander Campbell gave 
the first discourse in the shade 
of a tree. Using Job 8:7 as a 
Scriptural base, he built his mes- 
sage on that verse: 

“Though the beginning was 
small, the latter end shall greatly 
increase.” 

Alexander and Thomas Camp- 
bell, their wives, and three others 
were in the first group of 7 to be 
baptized. They were immersed 
in near-by Buffalo Creek by a 
Baptist minister. Soon, another 
group was baptized. 

In time the congregation in- 
creased to about 100 members. 

During this period, the Brush 
Run Church was undergoing per- 
secution—especially from _ the 
Paedo Baptists, but the members 
of Brush Run showed that the 
Christian way to meet conflict is 
with conviction, courage and 
compassion. 

Once, as a storm was approach- 
ing, Campbell was en route home. 
He stopped at the nearest farm- 
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house and sought shelter, but was 
turned away because his name 
and the religious position he 
symbolized were known. 

At another time, Thomas Camp- 
bell was baptizing members at the 
stream. Some persons from the 
crowd threw stones and sticks in 
the water. There also were some 
threats of violence from the 
crowd. But the hand of the per- 
secutors was stayed—perhaps 
they realized from the example 
of the persecuted that their be- 
havior was unbecoming and un- 
charitable. 

Time has been with those who 
followed in the stream of the 
Campbell movement. The desire 
for Christian unity, restoration 
of New Testament Christianity, 
for charity, for love, for compas- 
sion, for the concern with all of 
mankind and the desire to com- 
municate those feelings led to the 
founding of this first church. 
The same beliefs and attitudes 
mark this family of Christians 
today in churches having nearly 
four million adult communicants. 

The church at Brush Run 
points to the past—to restoration 
of New Testament Christianity 
in the spirit of Christian unity. 
It points to the future—that the 
church may continue to bring a 
relevant faith for the age of 
space. 
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MORE THAN 3, 000 peepte have visited the > Cenaaeell Mansion at 
Bethany, West Virginia, during the past two years. 
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The Christian Churches Represent 
A Unique Reformation Movement 


Proud Aerctage from Scotlaud 


IVE decades, a year and cen- 

tury have passed since Alex- 
ander Campbell sailed forth from 
Glasgow to begin a new move- 
ment in Christendom. The Scot- 
tish heritage of the Christian 
Churches is to be remembered 
and cherished. The gospel trum- 
pets of John Knox are still blow- 
ing in our hearts. 

The Bible which Campbell 
brought with him has found new 
meaning for millions in America 
and hundreds of thousands in 
other lands. The piety of A 
Cotter’s Saturday Night has 
strengthened the soul of the 
American pioneer. The _ enter- 
prise and thrift born of this is- 
land has given stability and suc- 
cess to the economy of a new 
land. 

The spirit of Scotland has in- 
fluenced life in America in vast 
disproportion to the relatively 
few people who crossed the ocean. 
Burns, Carlyle and Scott are bet- 
ter known around the world than 
the skirl of the bagpipe and the 
flash of ubiquitous tartans. 

Scottish theology is more 
widely tested in the Mississippi 
Valley than Scottish porridge. 
Alexander Campbell, however, is 
probably the greatest export 
from this tight little island to the 
new world. 


by Perry E. Gresham 


Foremost among the gifts 
which Campbell carried on that 
fateful voyage of 1809 is faith. 
He found a way to preach the 
sovereignty of God without the 
grim doctrine of the predestined 
damned. Central in his message 
and in the faith of those who 
hear his voice today is the Lord- 
ship of Christ. His book was the 
New Testament, but Christ the 
Lord emerges from every page 
and chapter of it. 

“No creed but Christ; no book 
but the Bible’? met with a sweep- 
ing response on the American 
frontier. The pliant years of 
Campbell’s boyhood in that Scot- 
tish home in Ireland and a fruit- 
ful year in the University of 
Glasgow left their mark—that 
mark is complete devotion to 
Christ as Lord as revealed in the 
New Testament. 

A sense of mission sent Walter 
Scott, the preacher, across the 
Western Reserve with marked 
success in winning old and young 
alike to his Christian cause. This 
persistent motive for evangelism 
is basic to the cause of Christ. 
It began on Pentecost and has 
continued through twice a decade 
of centuries with uneven inten- 
sity. 

Some of the fervor for the 
winning of new world frontiers 


Dr. Gresham is president of Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. 
This article is adapted from an address given before the World Con- 
vention of Churches of Christ in Edinburgh, Scotland, August 3, 1960. 
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came through the Methodists as 
the powerful witness of Barton 
Stone at Cane Ridge will show. 
While Stone was a Presbyterian 
by membership he was a Method- 
ist by training. 

The most significant and con- 
tinuing evangelistic motive of 
the Christian Churches, however, 
came to America on the Latonia. 
Alexander Campbell’s clear doc- 
trines of God, Christ, man and 
the Church gave such normative 
structure to the nascent move- 
ment that each Christian member 
is an evangelist and a missionary. 
The zeal of the Haldanes has been 
transmitted. Carlyle had a word 
for it: “The stroke that comes 
transmitted through a_ whole 
galaxy of elastic balls—is it less 
a stroke than if one ball only 
had been struck and sent fly- 
ing?” (Sartor Resartus) 

There was a_ broad, liberal 
spirit throughout the British 
Isles in Campbell’s boyhood. The 
intellectuals had drunk deep from 
the springs of liberty. John 
Locke had exercised a wide in- 
fluence. The Scottish univer- 
sities were citadels for freedom. 
John Stuart Mill, who was a 
younger contemporary of Alex- 
ander Campbell (1806-1873) dis- 
tilled this doctrine of liberty into 
three fundamental freedoms: 
The “liberty of thought,” the 
“liberty of tastes and pursuits” 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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The Church at Large 








Disciple Layman Is 
Political Leader 


Indiana's Governor 
Speaks on Communism 


VINCENNES, IND.—“‘Those who use 
the accusation of Communist 
against others with whom they dis- 
agree, those who seek to convince 
by threat and by slander instead of 
facts and persuasion, are dangerous 
to freedom and democracy,” In- 
diana’s Governor Matthew E. Welsh 
said here. 

The Governor, an elder of First 
Christian Church here, spoke at an 
annual awards banquet of the Vin- 
cennes Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce at Vincennes University. 

He warned that freedom in other 
nations has been lost in the name 
of freedom, “for the people did not 
recognize that the ends can never 
justify the means.” 

Said the Governor: 


“There are those among us today 
who preach the dangerous doctrine 
that any means are just and any 
are proper that are directed at 
those they suspect of being Com- 


munists. In this, too, is the trap 
that has destroyed nations. 

“America must remain, as it is 
now, aware of the danger of Com- 
munism as the major force today 
threatening the free world and the 
way of life Americans hold dear. 

“It is not the name we oppose, 
but it is the vicious, treacherous 
conspiracy perpetrated by Commu- 
nists. It isn’t the word we repudi- 
ate, but what it stands for. 

“We cannot permit ourselves to 
become irrational zealots seeing our 
neighbors as Communists, treating 
differences of opinion as evidence 
of treason and conspiracy and fall- 
ing victim to fear, distrust and 
bigotry that is just as destructive 
to American freedom.” 

Governor Welsh is a member of 
the board of directors of Kennedy 
Christian Home at Martinsville, Ind. 


Merger Voting 


NEw YorRK CitTy—All local Con- 
gregational Christian churches 
which have not yet voted on the 
constitution for the United Church 
of Christ were urged to designate 
today (April 30) as “Election Day” 
and express their approval. 
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BOMBAY RELIEF CENTER—Children drink their daily rations from brass 
tumblers, glass jars and earthenware mugs at a milk center operated in 
Bombay, India, by the National Christian Council of India, one of the numer- 


ous projects in the joint relief program of Church World Service. 


Some 


750,000 children, nursing mothers, physically handicapped, lepers and refu- 
gees from Tibet receive daily milk rations, much of it from U.S. govern- 
ment surplus supplies. 
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Methodist Bishop Hits 
Emphasis on Brutality, Drunkeness 


News Playing Down 
Christians in Congo 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The world is 
hearing too much about the brutali- 
ties of drunken, marijuana-crazed 
soldiers in the Congo and not 
enough about the dedicated efforts 
of native Congolese Christians to 
rescue their country from moral 
decay, Bishop Newell S. Booth, resi- 
dent bishop of the Methodist Church 
in Elisabethville, Katanga, declared 
here. 

The bishop, who has_ headed 
Methodist work in the Congo since 
1944, told a congregation at Trinity 
Methodist Church that native dele- 
gates at a recent meeting of the 
South Congo Methodist Conference 
set a goal of doubling the member- 
ship of their churches in the next 
four years, and that “I expect them 
to do it.” 

He related how three Congolese 
carpenters, thrown out of work by 
the turmoil, obtained minister’s li- 
censes and started three new con- 
gregations. 


Hong Kong College of 
Churches of Christ 


ABILENE, TEXAS—Plans to start a 
Christian college in Hong Kong—to 
be launched first as a senior high 
school in 1962—were announced 
here. It will be operated by the 
Churches of Christ. 


The new school was announced by 
George S. Benson, president of Hard- 
ing College, Searcy, Ark., in connec- 
tion with Abilene Christian College’s 
annual Bible Lectureship. 


Dr. Benson said that during a re- 
cent visit to Hong Kong, British and 
Chinese leaders endorsed the idea 
of starting a Christian school on 
the Crown Colony. He said the 
British government offered to fur- 
nish land free for the school and a 
percentage of the cost for erecting 
buildings. 

One of the college lectures was 
given by Gerald Paden, former 
Churches of Christ missionary in 
Italy. 

He said Italy now has 40 local 
Churches of Christ with more than 
1,500 members. Fourteen mission- 
aries work full time, he said, aug- 
mented by 25 Italian preachers sup- 
ported by American churches. 
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4 Questions Suggested 
Handling Controversy 


PASADENA, CALIF.—In a recent 
message to member communions 
of the Council of Churches here, 
Rival Hawkins, executive secre- 
tary, asks “How do we handle 
controversy?” 


Stating that “these are days 
which lay heavy demands upon us,” 
he suggests “calm, critical judgment 
before taking sides.’ 

“We need to be on guard against 
the techniques of the ‘rabble rous- 
ers’ who would turn us against 
friends and neighbors,” his message 
continues. 

He cites the familiar “lying” 
techniques of propaganda used in 
the “cold war,” the public condem- 
nation of men “upon the unproved 
word of former Communists,” and 
“the terrifying moral consequences 
should people become accustomed 
to going through life with no re- 
gard for rules or sanctities.” 

Mr. Hawkins lists four questions, 
once recommended by “a_ great 
American minister,” which Chris- 


tians can ask themselves before 
participating in controversial dis- 
cussions: 


1. What constitutes real patriotism 
and good citizenship? What is 
my definition and how am I go- 
ing to give expression to it? 

2. Are my judgments and opinions 
being formed on the basis of fact 
or hearsay? 

3. Am I responding intelligently or 
only emotionally to current is- 
sues? Who is making up my 
mind? 

4. Am I responding as an intelli- 
gent, responsible Christian citizen 
to the issues abroad in my com- 
munity, the nation and_ the 
world? 


“There is a persistent demand, in 
a time when fear and suspicion are 
abroad and name-calling seems to 
be the order of the day, to bring 
calm judgment to controversial is- 
sues and to say a good word for 
‘truth,’” says Mr. Hawkins. 


Issue in Canada 


OsHAWA, ONT.—An end to reli- 
gious teaching in Ontario’s public 
schools has been demanded by the 
Ontario-Quebec executive of the 
Seventh-Day Adventist Church in 
Canada. 

In a statement here, the group 
said that primary responsibility for 
the training of youth “rests upon 
the home and the church.” 
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NEW APPROACH 


CuHicaGo—Part-time use of public 
school facilities by parochial school 
pupils as a solution to the issue of 
federal aid to private schools is sug- 
gested in an article in the April 12 
issue of Christian Century, unde- 
nominational weekly published here. 


Author of the article is Dr. Claud 
D. Nelson, a consultant on inter- 
religious relations to the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
and former executive director of 
the Department of Religious Liberty 
of the National Council of Churches. 


CLEVELAND MILESTONE 


CLEVELAND—Last regular Sunday 
services were held Easter at the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church here, 
which was financed largely by the 


- John D. Rockefeller family. 


The congregation disbanded in 
1956 when only 75 persons remained 
on its rolls from a peak enrollment 
of 2,000. Since 1956 the church has 
been used by the Inner City Protes- 
tant Parish which is now moving 
to other quarters. The building 
probably will be torn down to make 
room for a parking lot. 


CHURCH-STATE ISSUE 


BuENoS AIRES—Government au- 
thorities have suspended a justice of 
the peace from office for six months 
for ignoring a court order to re- 
store a crucifix he removed last 
September from his office at Moron, 
a town near here, on the ground 
that it was a token of religious 
discrimination. f 


The official is Eduardo Nari, 
whose action in banning the crucifix 
brought a vigorous protest from 
Roman Catholic leaders. 


METHODISTS ON AID 


Boston—The Methodist Church, 
through its Council of Bishops, 
called on its nearly 10,000,000 com- 
municants to inform Congress of 
the denomination’s opposition to the 
use of tax funds for the support of 
parochial and other private schools. 

Federal aid to private schools, the 
statement declared, would be a “vio- 
lation of the spirit and meaning” 
of the Church-State separation prin- 
ciple in the Constitution. 


YOUTH WORK POST 


New YoRK—John S. Wood, of West 
Islip, N. Y., has been named ex- 
ecutive director of the department 
of youth work and executive sec- 
retary of the United Christian 
Youth Movement of the National 
Council of Churches, Roy G. Ross, 
general secretary of the Council an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Wood, a Methodest minister, 
took over his new duties in March. 


PRAYER ROOM 


HONOLULU—A resolution propos- 
ing a prayer or meditation room in 
the proposed new state capitol here 
was referred to the Hawaiian House 
Committee on Government Effici- 
ency. 

“An interfaith worship or medita- 
tion room,” the resolution declared, 
“would offer us legislators an op- 
portunity to communicate with the 
Divine Power before a fateful deci- 
sion is made on any important leg- 
islation.” 


W. COUNCIL STAFFERS 


GENEvA—Philippe Maury, general 
secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation since 1949, is 
the new director of the World 
Council of Churches’ Department 
of Information here. 

A native of Anduze, France, in 
1916, he succeeds John Garrett of 
Australia, now principal of Camden 
College, a Congregational divinity 
school associated with the Univer- 
sity of Sydney. 

Succeeding Mr. Maury as WSCF 
general secretary is the Rev. Waldo 
Galland, a Uruguayan, the federa- 
tion’s associate general secretary. 
New associate is Miss Elisabeth 
Adler. of Magdeburg, East Germany. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL 

New DELHI—Protestants of India 
and Ceylon are celebrating the 150th 
anniversary of the establishment of 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety’s first auxiliary in India, along 
with last year’s record distribution 
of 2,200,000 copies of the Bible in 
India. 

Special church thanksgiving serv- 
ices and commemorative meetings 
are being held in both countries to 
honor the devoted work of hundreds 
of men and women who have 
brought their scholarship to bear 
on the translation of the Bible in 
various languages. 
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Of Interest to 
Christians Too 


JEWISH PASSOVER 


With its colorful ceremonies 
that mark the flight of the Israel- 
ites from ancient Egypt, as re- 
lated in the Book of Exodus, 
Passover began this year at Sun- 
down, Friday, March 31. 

The most singular feature of the 
Passover holiday, which is observed 
seven days by Reform Jews and 
eight days by Conservative and Or- 
thodox Jews, is the Seder. This is 
a home worship service of excep- 
tional dramatic content. The table 
is set with foods and objects that 
symbolize the deliverance of the 
Jews from Egypt. 

There is, for example, the matzoh 
—the unleavened bread—to recall 
the bread baked in haste as the 
Israelites took flight. There are the 
bitter herbs as reminders of the 
hardships undergone by the slaves 
under Pharaoh in the years of their 
oppression. There is a sprig of 
parsley on the table to remind the 
assembly that Passover is also a 
festival of spring. 

A roasted shank-bone is an em- 
blem of the paschal lamb and the 
haroses, a mixture of apples, nuts, 
raisins, cinnamon and wine, symbol- 
izes the mortar from which the 
Israelites made bricks for the Egyp- 
tian pyramids. 

The youngest child asks four tra- 
ditional questions about the holiday 
and the remainder of the servicé is 
devoted to a response by the family 
group out of the Haggaddsh, or 
narrative. 

Moses is the great figure in the 
saga of Passover, yet it is not his 
life’s story that preoccupies the 
worshiper in this holiday observ- 
ance. Passover is the time when 
Jews celebrate the joys of liberty 
and draw parallels between the 
hardships they underwent in Egypt 
and in later persecutions during the 
thousands of years of their history. 

On Passover, many prayers are 
recited in regard to freedom. Here 
is one from the Union Prayer Book 
typical of the Passover service: 


May we be inbued 
With a deep sense of our duty 
As free men; 
And, when we gather in our 
homes 
In happy family reunion, 
May we be mindful of those 
who 
Still dwell in the house of bond- 
age 
And eat the bread of affliction. 
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LUTHERAN CHURCH SEAL. Wil- 
liam T. Schaeffer of Minneapolis, 
promotion director of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church’s Board of Ameri- 
can Missions, designed the official 
seal of the new 3,250,000-member 

Lutheran Church in America. 


The Church at Large 
Inter-Church Aid 


GENEvA—Funds totaling $5,465,- 
935 for inter-church aid and refugee 
service projects around the world 
are asked for in the new project 
book published by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. The figure is an 
increase of $206,000 over the 
amount requested last year. 


The book is published annually 
by the Division of Inter-Church Aid 
and Service to Refugees, and circu- 
lated to the WCC’s 178 member 
churches for their consideration and 
support. 


The amount is in addition to the 
appeals for special emergency sit- 
uations issued from time to time by 
the WCC. Currently the agency is 
seeking $1,000,000 for Congo relief, 
of which close to $350,000 has been 
pledged or contributed. 


Ground Broken for Seminary Dormitory 


Puerto Rico—The ground- 
breaking ceremony for a $100,000 
men’s dormitory on the campus 
of the Evangelical Seminary here 
was held March 18. 

Principal speakers were: 
Bishop B. Foster Stockwell, of 
the Methodist Church for the Pa- 
cific Area of South America, with 
headquarters in Lima, Peru; and 
R. Charles J. Taylor, executive 
director of the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools. 

The new dormitory will be a 
four-story building with accom- 
modations for 66 men students. 
Construction is made _ possible 


through grants from the coop- 
erating mission boards, three 
foundations and _ interested 
friends. 


The Evangelical Seminary of 
Puerto Rico is a union theologi- 
cal school which is sponsored by 
and serves The American Baptist 
Convention, The Christian 
Churches, The Methodist Church, 
The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., The Evangelical United 
Brethren Church and the United 
Church of Christ (Congregational 
Christian and Evangelical and Re- 


GROUND HAS BEEN BROKEN for a $100,000 men’s dormitory at 


Evangelical Seminary in Puerto Rico. 


Disciples are among 


sponsors of the school. 
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by Olive Marie Cook 


Cherry Randall, English Major, 


Learned a Lesson in Communications 





NLY a handful of the fold- 

ing chairs in the church 
basement were occupied by teen- 
agers. 

Cherry Randall pursed her red 
lips, then called the meeting to 
order. Almost ever since she had 
returned from the University and 
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been elected president of the Elm- 
wood Young Folks’ League the 
group of regulars had _ been 
steadily dwindling, despite her 
many efforts to spark more in- 
terest and activity. 

Cherry’s gaze met Pastor 
Marsh’s engaging smile and her 


face brightened. He alone spoke 
her language. The slangy un- 
grammaticisms of the group 
sometimes grated on her English 
major’s ears until she felt like 
screaming after an evening’s ex- 
posure to them. At times she 
almost regretted returning home 
to the little Ozark community to 
teach in the school adjoining the 
church. She could have com- 
manded a much better salary in 
a high school or junior college. 
But, she chided herself, there was 
so much to be done here, so much 
enlightenment needed. ... 

The discussion of new business 
led to the planning of entertain- 
ment for the next meeting, and 
Joe Broker, who was a salesman 
in his father’s grocery, sug- 
gested, “I think some good ol’ 
play-party games’d be_ kinda’ 
fun.” 

Cherry winced at the boy’s dic- 
tion and looked to Pastor Marsh 
for signs of disapproval, but he 
avoided her eyes, his face expres- 
sionless. The others made enthu- 
siastic sounds of agreement. 

Cherry took a deep breath and 
said, ‘You mean dancing games, 
don’t you, Joe? Do you think 
the church council would ap- 
prove?” 

“T don’t know why not. We 
kin ask ’em. You cain’t really 
call it dancin’, anyhow. Ain’t 
nothin’ wrong with play-party 
games. Jist good clean fun,” Joe 
replied, unperturbed. 

Cherry gritted her teeth at his 
speech and rejoined, “I’m afraid 
they won’t approve of any form 
of dancing, even though it isn’t 
called dancing. Now I’ve an idea 
of something we could do; we 
wouldn’t have to plan something 
different every time, either. The 
library will lend us all the books 
we need. We could read Milton’s 
poems or Shakespeare’s plays 
aloud. Wouldn’t you enjoy 
that?” 

Now Cherry avoided Mr. 
Marsh’s eyes, which she could 
feel criticizing her for her utter 
disregard of parliamentary pro- 
cedure in speaking from the 
chair. 

Joe Broker said mildly, “It’s 
all right with me, if the others 
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want to read Shakespeare. Fur 
as I’m concerned, it’s up to the 
gang.” 

Uncommunicative looks and 
shuffling feet were the boys’ and 
girls’ only answers. 

Laura Fenton, who never al- 
lowed pangs of hunger to gnaw 
for long and showed it in her 
measurements, suggested a 
wiener roast for the next meet- 
ing and the group hastily con- 
curred, but not before Cherry 
reminded them that they should 
do something more worthwhile 
than entertain themselves and 
eat. There was relief on their 
faces when Mr. Marsh said in 
mild rebuke, “Certainly we 
should carry on worthy projects, 
but God also wants us to enjoy 
his gifts.” 

Cherry’s heart was leaden as 
she drove home alone. All those 
without transportation had re- 
fused her offer of rides. She had 
lost the argument about reading 
Shakespeare, but neither had Joe 
Broker put over his suggestion, 
she thought with wry satisfac- 
tion which faded when she re- 
called saying the church council 
probably would disapprove of 
singing games. She hadn’t really 
believed they would mind, but in 
the heat of discussion it had 
seemed to be a good argument. 
Now she felt faintly dissatisfied 
with herself. 

She was still depressed when 
she arrived at school the next 
morning, and Mr. Marsh’s smil- 
ing greeting failed to lift her 
spirits. She felt that he had let 
her down the night before. She 
had counted on his help in in- 
stilling culture into the League 
meetings. Cherry had never de- 
nied to herself that her major 
reason for returning to Elmwood 
had been the unmarried young 
minister who had paid consider- 
able attention to her during last 
vacation. But now he was al- 
most a stranger, he seemed so 
unsympathetic to her views, she 
thought gloomily. 

Cherry began classes with an 
effort, and her mind kept stray- 
ing away from her duties until 
recess Came as a welcome respite. 
She was standing near an open 
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window, looking unseeingly into 
space when suddenly girlish 
voices coming from under the 
window penetrated her reverie. 

Ten-year-old Bertha Fulbright 
was saying, “My sister Alice says 
she’s going to quit going to 
Young Folks’ League, Miss 
Cherry is so stuck-up, wantin’ 
them to read poetry and plays, 
just like in school.” 

Her companion, Joe Broker’s 
sister, Anna May, said, “She 
hadn’t ought to quit going. Miss 
Cherry don’t mean any harm. 
She’s just forgot how to have 
fun.” The girls moved away and 
Cherry heard no more, but her 
face was red and her first sud- 
den anger gave way to pangs of 
frustration. 

Forgetting her recent irrita- 
tion with him, she fled to Mr. 
Marsh’s study. He put down the 
book he had been reading and 
looked up in surprise. 

“What has happened, Cherry? 
Has one of the children been 


hurt?” Instant concern touched 
his voice. 
“On, io... 1s just —. . fast 
. . Do you think I’m ‘stuck- 
up”? Cherry blurted. 


“Of course not,’ he laughed 
in relief. “But you do have a 
great deal of knowledge in that 
pretty little head and you seem 
very determined to distribute 
part of it to everyone you meet.” 

“But that’s why I went to the 
university, so I could teach 
others,” Cherry protested. 

“I know, but sometimes they 
don’t wish to be taught. We who 
have much education often have 
to unlearn in order to unbend.” 

Cherry felt a hot flush creep- 
ing over her face. So he did 
think she was “stuck-up!” Well, 
she would show him; she would 
show them all! She stalked from 
the room without another word, 
leaving Walter Marsh standing 
by his desk with an expression of 
tender concern. 

Two weeks later at the wiener 
roast, Cherry started to com- 
ment tartly when the Leaguers 
began singing ballads, but re- 
membered in time her resolution 
not to appear to disapprove of 
anything the group did, no mat- 


ter how countrified or old-fash- 
ioned it seemed. 

With a start, Cherry realized 
that she had been humming 
along with the others as they 
sang “Barbara Allen.’ She lis- 
tened to the words more closely. 

“O mother, mother make my 

bed, 

To lay me down in sorrow. 

My love has died for me today, 

I'll die for him tomorrow.” 


Cherry’s eyes widened. Why, 
Shakespeare could have written 
those lyrics! She looked across 
the campfire to share this mo- 
ment of awakening and met Wal- 
ter Marsh’s steady gaze. 

With sudden decision, she 
threw her head back. ‘Joe,” she 
called out. ‘Over here is a nice 
level spot—why don’t you teach 
us some of the play-party games 
you were talking about the other 
night? 

Joe looked startled, but made 
a quick recovery and began 
forming the sets. Soon everyone 
was moving rhythmically 
through the intricacies of “Skip 
to My Lou.” At first Cherry 
played stiffly, but she soon found 
she was enjoying the game. 

Later, between games, Cherry 
stood breathless beside the camp- 
fire. Without a word Walter 
Marsh came to her side. Cherry 
turned toward him and now she 
saw approval in his steady eyes; 
approval, and perhaps something 
else. 

Impulsively, she broke the 
wordless moment of companion- 
ship. “I must have been a thor- 
ough snob!” 

“Oh, no, you never were!” he 
protested. “You wanted to share 
your knowledge with others, but 
the youngsters didn’t want to be 
educated at society meetings. 
Religious topics, yes; but culture 
with a capital ‘C’, no.” 

Cherry said softly, “I know 
now that culture is not some- 
thing with which to impress 
others but something which 
should enable you to better un- 
derstand them. I’m glad I 
learned in time.” 

Her companion’s voice had a 
peculiar quality of satisfaction 
as he agreed, “So am I, Cherry.” 
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Out of the Heart 


eS “Where the Scriptures Speak ...” _ by the Editor 
a 


Scripture: Proverbs 3:1-8; 4:20-23; 
Luke 6:43-45. 


N THE series of lessons on the 

application of Biblical wisdom to 
the ethical problems of life, we turn 
from the three lessons in the Book 
of Job to some of the Proverbs and 
a parable from the Gospel of Luke. 
The theme of this lesson may be 
expressed in two parts. First, the 
kind of life a person leads depends 
upon the attitude with which he 
enters into life. Second, the proper 
attitude upon which to base a life 
is one of absolute trust and depend- 
ence on God. 

Various parts of the body are 
considered to be the seat of one’s 
emotions in the Bible. In Prov- 
erbs 3 the heart is the organ which 
is mentioned. And, it is considered 
much more than an emotional mat- 
ter. It is the seat of learning and 
remembrance of teaching. The 
hearer is admonished to “let your 
heart keep my commandments” 
(3:1). We see right away that life 
is to be governed by more than 
one’s feelings. It must be based 
upon “teaching” and the strict ad- 
herence to this teaching. 

We see that the same idea of 
one good result of such a life that 
the Book of Job taught is also 
taught here—the person who lives 
properly will have “abundant wel- 
fare” and he will have a long life. 
(Verse 2.) We can see the obvious 
application of this idea. Normally 
speaking, the person who _ takes 
good care of his physical and men- 
tal life will live longer. We must 
remember that there is a great deal 
of abnormality in life, however. 
This is hardly the meaning of the 
text, though. It was simply one of 
the basic doctrines of the day that 
God would bless people who kept 
his ethical teachings with long life. 

Such a life is further character- 
ized by the words “loyalty” and 
“faithfulness.” (Verse 3.) One 
could be loyal for a period of time 
but not faithful to the end. On the 
other hand one could be faithful to 
the end but faithful to the wrong 
things and not loyal to the “teach- 
ing.” Taken together, they are ex- 
cellent examples of the kind of life 
necessary to receive favor “in the 
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sight of God and man.” (Verse 4.) 


The two figures of speech used to 
emphasize the way a person could 
keep loyal and faithful are inter- 
esting. First, it is advised to “bind 
them around your neck.” By the 
time Jesus came, and, I think, several 
centuries before, some of the sects 
of the Hebrews did put laws in little 
boxes and wear them on a string 
around their neck. Presumably, if 
one kept them this close to him, he 
would be more likely to obey them. 


The other figure of speech is: 
“Write them on the tablet of your 
heart.” Once more we see that 
the heart is thought of as much more 
than a seat of feeling and emotions. 
We might speak more of the brain 
or the mind, but the idea is the 
same. God’s teaching must be im- 
planted in the mind as if it were 


written on a tablet. 


When a person develops his mind 
to a certain extent, even from 
reading and studying the word of 
God, he may come to the conclu- 
sion that he now has sufficient in- 
formation as a basis for his own 
decisions. One of the Proverbs 
points out the danger in this atti- 
tude. We are told to, “trust in the 
Lorp . . . and do not rely on your 
own insight.” (Verse 5.) One never 
gets enough information in his own 
mind, or in his own heart, to know 
all the answers regarding the ethi- 
cal life. God does not write the 
answers down in the heart and go 
away and leave us alone. 

You never want to press a pas- 
sage of scripture into a meaning 
which it is not attempting to ex- 
press. For example, suppose you 


INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 7, 1961 


The Scripture 
Proverbs 3:1-8 
1 My son, do not forget my teach- 
ing, 
but let your heart keep my 
commandments; 
2 for gia of days and years of 
e 
and abundant welfare will 


they give you. 
3 Let not loyalty and faithfulness 


write them on the tablet of 
your heart. 
4 So you will find favor and good 
repute 
in the sight of God and man. 
5 Trust in the LORD with all your 
heart, 
and do not rely on your own 


6 In all your ways acknowledge 


i 


8 It will be healing to your flesh 
and refreshment to your 
bones. 


4:20-23 


20 My son, be attentive to my 
words; 


finds 
and healing to all his flesh. 
23 Keep your heart with all vigi- 


lance; 
for from it flow the springs 


of life. 
Luke 6:43-45 

43 “For no good tree bears bad 
fruit, nor again does a bad tree 
bear good fruit; 44 for each tree is 
known by its own fruit. For figs 
are not gathered from thorns, nor 
are picked from a bramble 
bush. 45 The good man out of the 
evil treasure produces evil; for out 
of the abundance of the heart his 
mouth speaks.” 
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pulled out this one phrase from 
the text: “Do not rely on your own 
insight.” This would be to ignore 
the nature of our mind which is 
also God-given. We have to use 
it and act on the basis of judgment, 
every day of our life. What the 
Proverb is saying here is rather 
easily determined from the text. 
You could perhaps get it more 
clearly by adding one word to this 
statement, namely, “alone.” You 
never trust in your own insight 
apart from its relationship to the 
continual revelation of God to you. 

This same meaning is expressed 
in Verse 7: “Be not wise in your 
own eyes.” If a person imagines 
that he now has all the answers, 
he is doomed to defeat in the ethi- 
cal struggle of life. We must always 


stand in awe before the Lord or, 
“fear the Lord” as the Hebrew 
expression has it. The result is 
expressed in physical terms once 
more. (Verse 8.) The good life is 
refreshing and healing even to one’s 
flesh and bones. 

The following chapter of Proverbs 
has other expressions which empha- 
size the same points. Here another 
part of the body, the ear, is brought 
into the picture. (Verse 20.) Then 
the eye is mentioned in the follow- 
ing verse, as well as the heart 
again. 

The last verse in this lesson sum- 
marizes the whole matter by saying 
that the springs of life flow from 
the heart. (Verse 23.) Just remem- 
ber that this is a religious lesson, 


Meaning for Today 


UR situation in the world today 

is a rather paradoxical one, “in 
that while trying to conquer outer 
space, we cannot conquer inner 
space; while trying to inhabit other 
worlds we cannot live in harmony 
in our own. While willing to start 
on an exploration that lies outside 
his own orbit, we find that man 
cannot conquer himself.” In the 
face of this paradoxical situation, 
is there not need for modern man 
to give priority to the conquering 
of inner space, or as the Old Testa- 
ment writer puts it, “to keep his 
heart with all vigilance?” 

We cannot help but believe that 
modern man’s attempt to conquer 
outer space is an attempt to escape 
moral responsibility for the planet 
earth of which he has made such a 
mess. Evidently, we think that it will 
be easier to colonize the moon than 
to civilize and Christianize this planet. 
Even though we reach the moon, we 
will still have the problems of earth, 
and transporting the human race 
to the moon will not solve our 
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by John Thompson 


problems. This same man on the 
moon or other planets would soon 
only make a hell of things. 

We are looking into outer space 
for our solution when we should 
look into inner space. Whether we 
are on the moon or Mars, we will 
have this same old man to contend 
with until he is transformed within 
-——until we conquer inner space. Is 
this truth not something of what 
William Shakespeare has one of his 
characters say: “The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars but in 
ourselves, that we are underlings’? 

But long before Shakespeare, the 
Old Testament sages and the Master 
Teacher underlined the importance 
of conquering inner space. We 
know that the mind of man is capa- 
ble of thinking good or evil. As Je- 
sus stated of inner space—out of the 
thought processes comes evil, hatred, 
pride. But also the Scripture states 
that the “fruits of the Spirit” are 
love, kindness, thoughtfulness. 
Thus, it is important that the inner 
space should be conquered that our 


not a biology course. Wherever the 
seat of one’s emotion and learning 
is, in the human body, that is the 
place that must be permeated by 
the teaching of the word of God. 

The parable from the New Tes- 
tament is a familiar one about good 
and bad trees which bear good and 
bad fruit. (Luke 6:43.) Further- 
more, trees bear their own kind of 
fruit and not some other kind. 
(Verse 44.) This is the way it is 
with the human heart. In other 
passages we are told that we reap 
what we sow. Here it is said that 
the heart produces whatever is in it. 

This lesson is so simple. We often 
act as if it were very hard to un- 
derstand. This is because there is 
sometimes more evil than good in 
our hearts. 


thoughts may be the thoughts of 
the Eternal—thoughts of love, 
truth, justice. 

If the heart is right, if the inner 
space of life is controlled by the 
love of God, then we do not need 
to worry about what a person says 
or does. As St. Augustine once put 
it, “Love me and treat me as you 
please.” If I love you, if the love 
of God has conquered the inner 
space of my life, you do not need 
to worry as to what I will say to 
you, for I will only speak words of 
love; or, what I will say about you, 
for I will only express thoughts of 
kindness, or what I will do to you, 
for I will treat you only with love 
—the love of God—love “that seeks 
not its own,” but only the good of 
another. When the love of God con- 
quers the inner space of our lives, 
then all other spaces of our lives 
become a mission field that we may 
express this love. 

While we are preparing our de- 
fense in seeking to conquer outer 
space, let us not fail to conquer the 
ramparts within our minds and 
hearts. Our need today is not just 
for pioneers in science or medicine, 
or education, but there is need for 
real pioneers of the Spirit to con- 
quer inner space which is a far 
more important frontier than the 
moon. What this world needs today 
is not just information, Statistics, 
and formulae to conquer outer 
space, but our greatest need is to 
practice the formula for conquering 
inner space as taught by the Mas- 
ter, “You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your 
mind.” This conquering of inner 
space is so strategic because what 
happens in inner space determines 
what will happen in all other space. 
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AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE 


OU will be reading this page 

the day the most significant 
church conference in many years 
begins. From April 30—May 5 at 
the Baptist Assembly at Green Lake, 
Wisconsin, over four hundred re- 
sponsible leaders in family program 
planning agencies of the churches 
will have engaged in a basic reori- 
entation of the churches’ teaching 
and program regarding sex, mar- 
riage and family life. This reori- 
entation is long overdue but it will 
come with traumatic impact upon 
many church members. Just recall 
the hysteria of churchmen over 
Lindsay, Kinsey, and Ellis! 

The North American Conference 
on Church and Family was over 
eight years in developing. Outside 
of church circles, there have devel- 
oped tremendous reservoirs of fam- 
ily research of vital significance for 
all phases of church program. The 
churches have been seeking deeper 
theological grounding for all of 
their life and work. In North 
America there has appeared to be a 
progressive deterioration in home 
and family life. These and other 
factors led to the planning of the 
North American Conference on 
Church and Family which was 
jointly sponsored officially by The 
Canadian Council of Churches and 
the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 

The broad, yet specific, purposes 
of the conference were five: 


1. Clarify and articulate their 
understanding of the fundamen- 
tal nature of marriage and family 
life and the distinctive character 
and responsibility of the Christian 
family in our culture. 

2. Understand the social and 
psychological factors affecting the 
formation of marriages and fam- 
ilies. 

3. Develop a Christian ethic of 
sexual behavior and to answer 
persuasively the questions of this 
generation. 

4. Provide clarification regard- 
ing the moral aspects of the 
newer developments in family 
planning. 

5. Strengthen their ministry to 
families as an integral task of 
the mission of the church through 
better trained leadership and 
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stronger programs of family life 
education and counseling. 


To facilitate the attainment of 
these goals, a volume of resources 
available to modern Christians was 
prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Sylvanus Duvall and Dr. Evelyn 
Duvall, who edited the book pub- 
lished under the title: Sex Ways— 
In Fact and Faith. More than a 
dozen of America’s leading scien- 
tists, each an outstanding authority 
in his or her area of study, have 
written summaries of present think- 
ing in their special fields. Selected 
church delegates and leaders in non- 
church family-serving agencies 
made up the conference member- 
ship. 

While the conference had the pub- 
lished material and heard formal 
presentations from scientists and 
other specialists, the work groups 
on special topics were the real heart 
of the meetings. In these, every 
delegate participated, contributing 
from his own experience and repre- 
senting the viewpoints of his com- 
munion and age group. 

The areas covered in the work 
groups and forums indicate the basic 
approach of the conference and the 
scope of its concerns: 


The Nature of Christian Marriage 
and Family Life, 

Factors Affecting Modern Mar- 
riage, 

Factors Involving Youth, 

Problems of Sex Ethics, 

Responsible Family Planning, 


Testimony and Task of the 
Church. 


Each of these work groups in- 
volved seventy-five or more dele- 
gates, and membership in each 
group was constant throughout the 
week. 

What can be anticipated from this 
conference? Certainly fot “pro- 
nouncements” or “findings” of an 
official character! The two sponsor- 
ing councils of churches can never 
legislate for the constituent com- 
munions. From the honest dis- 
cussion of four hundred church 
leaders, with resources never before 
available to them, will come con- 
clusions and insights which few re- 
sponsible churchmen would wish to 
ignore. The churches now have a 


factual basis for family program 
planning such as they never pos- 
sessed previous to the conference. 

The conference dramatized for a 
continent that the churches are 
seeking to act intelligently to min- 
ister to the families of North Amer- 
ica in terms of the best knowledge 
available. The churches are seek- 
ing to learn, from every promising 
source, data, insights and methods 
relevant for a full family ministry. 
They are joining one another and 
other agencies serving families in 
facing realistically the problems of 
persons and family groups. The 
churches, by working with other 
agencies, are evolving a _ clearer 
focus upon their own distinctive 
function in meeting the manifold 
needs of modern families. 

The Christian churches have an 
investment in the conference. The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
family life section, was one of the 
financial underwriters. A delega- 
tion of twenty selected leaders 
represented the Brotherhood in the 
conference discussions. Studies of 
certain problems and programs of 
our churches were made prior to 
the conference and the results of 
these studies were a part of the 
conference material. Some of the 
delegates paid their own expenses; 
others were sent by their congrega- 
tion or agency. 

It is too early to know what will 
be the full effect of the conference 
upon our brotherhood thought and 
life. Certainly, all who shared in 
it were enlightened and challenged 
by the experience. Wherever they 
serve our churches, the conference 
experiences will be felt indirectly. 

As one of the major religious 
bodies in North America, we need to 
be more articulate in giving guid- 
ance to young people, married 
couples and church leaders regard- 
ing sex, family planning and related 
issues. We need to be more ag- 
gressive regarding the social prob- 
lems which affect families in their 
community setting and to use mem- 
bers of our churches with com- 
petence in these fields. We need 
to test our church programs for 
reality and relevance in all mat- 
ters of sex, family and marriage. 

If assistance in these brotherhood 
responsibilities has been derived 
from the North American Confer- 
ence of Church and Family it will 
have proved most worthwhile for us. 
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NEWS 





of the Brotherhood 





Harry V. Atkins Honored 
By Christian Churches 


Oregon Pastor Rural 
Minister of the Year 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Harry V. 
Atkins, Dufur, Ore., has been 
named national “Rural Minister 
of the Year” among Christian 
Churches, according to an an- 
nouncement made here from the 
offices of the Home and State 
Missions Planning Council. 


He will receive 
a citation next 
fall during the 
annual assembly 
of the Interna- 
tional Conven- 
tion of Christian 
Churches in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Minister of the 
Dufur’ Christian 
Church for the 
past 12 years, 
Mr. Atkins was 
nominated for 
national recognition by the Oregon 
Christian Missionary Society. He has 
served town and country congrega- 
tions for 22 years. 





Mr. Atkins 


Oregon Rural Minister 


Oregon Christian Churches’ “Rural 
Minister of the Year’ in 1960, he 
was cited for his “outstanding and 
worthwhile contribution toward the 
betterment of rural life.” 


Although his parish covers both 
sprawling ranch lands and_ back- 
woods mountain farms, Atkins is a 
frequent visitor in his parishioners’ 
homes. He continually stresses the 
importance of “person-to-person” 
evangelism. 

He is active in community and in- 
terdenominational affairs as well as 
in the work of his own church. 


Graduated from Manhattan Bible 
College in Manhattan, Kan., in 1938 
with a B.A. degree, Atkins has done 
graduate work at Christian Theo- 
logical Seminary in Indianapolis. He 
also has participated in numerous 
town and country church institutes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Atkins have three 
children—Philip, a student minister; 
Harriett, a Christian education stu- 
dent in Yorthwest Christian College 
in Eugene, Ore.; and David, a music 
major at the University of Oregon 
in Eugene. 
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Missionary Leads in 
Congo Health Program 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A medical 
missionary of the Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) is 
the author of a program of medi- 
cal and paramedical education in 
Congo—part of a vast effort to 
help the young nation take up 
its slack in leadership. 


He is Dr. Keene A. Watson, whose 
appointment as the first head of a 
proposed School of Public Medicine 
and Health in Congo was approved 
here recently by the Board of Trus- 
tees of The United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. 

His program, prepared for the 
Congo Polytechnic Institute and the 
Agricultural Technical Assistance 
Foundation, calls for a medical 
school and four provincial training 
centers staffed by Americans. 

“This is the kind of program 
Congo needs and it is what Ameri- 
can Christians want to provide,” the 
doctor said while he was in Indian- 
apolis to present the plan to United 
Society trustees. 

Since the outbreak of trouble in 
Congo last summer, the number of 
doctors in the new African nation 
has shrunk from 700 to about 200, 
he reported. Public health condi- 
tions in rural areas are particularly 
bad. 

“The medical situation in Congo 
already is serious,” Dr. Watson 
pointed out. “But it will become 
much worse unless we act quickly 
—unless we get a program off the 
ground within six months, 





Dr. Keene A. Watson 





Evangelistic Reports 


PAWNEE CITY, NEB., 13 additions by baptism 
on April 9. 

OKMULGEE, OKLA., First Christian Church reports 
40 additions on Easter with a total of 61 additions 
since Jan. 1 

HARRISONVILLE, MO., First Christian Church 
reports 28 additions in Easter evangelistic effort. 

SOUTH BEND, IND., First Christian Church re- 
ceived 23 new members on Palm Sunday and Easter. 
William L. Burner is now serving as interim minister 
there. 

DANVILLE, ILL., Central Christian Church reports 
62 additions for the Easter season, 46 of these by con- 
fession and baptism. 

DECATUR, GA., First Christian Church received 48 
new members between Jan. 1 and Easter. Of this num- 
ber 37 came on Palm Sunday and Easter. 

YAKIMA, WASH., First Christian Church had 55 
additions from January through Easter; 40 of these 
were by baptism. 


—Photo by Walt Thomas 


CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Belleville, Kan., will hold dedication 
services for this new building today, April 30. Maurice Graham re- 
cently completed his fifth year as minister of the church. Kenneth 
Mock was chairman of the board when construction began and Karl 


Fry is the present board chairman. 


Ernest Vanous, Glenn Snapp 


and Ray Fraser served as members of the building committee. 
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Brotherhood News 


Rural Life Sunday Emphasis, 
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INDIANAPOLIS—“‘Build the Rural Church” will be the message given 
to congregations of the Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) in 
observation of Rural Life Sunday on May 7. 


Today, approximately 60 per cent 
of the Disciples’ congregations and 
40 per cent of their membership are 
a part of rural life. 


“With many more Americans 
moving to the country, the rural 
church has become increasingly 
important,” said Jimmy Suggs, di- 
rector of interpretation for the In- 
national Convention of Christian 
Churches. “As in the past, it pro- 
vides spiritual strength and ‘close- 
ness’ for people in the community.” 


The statement from the Office of 
Interpretation noted that the work 
of the town and country ministry 
has been previously overshadowed 
by growing industrialization and 
urbanization. “On Rural Life Sun- 
day, congregations across the na- 
tion will be reminded of the new 
opportunities for the rural church 
and the necessity of rebuilding it to 
meet the needs of people,” said Mr. 
Suggs. 

Lonnie H. Hass, national director 
of church planning and development 
in town and country, explains the 
goal of Rural Life Sunday this way: 

“For rural congregations to rec- 
ognize the goodness of God and the 
enduring values of rural life and for 
city and metropolitan churches to 
join in fellowship with their town 
and country neighbors through the 
worship service.” 

First observed in 1929 at the sug- 
gestion of the International Asso- 
ciation of Agriculture Missions, 
Rural Life Sunday was later 
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adopted by the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


—DISTINCTIVENESS 
(Continued from page 6.) 


this. The hope is cherished in 
the way that the true Christian 
hopes for life after death. The 
Disciples hope to die in order 
that they may live more fully 
in the Universal Church of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. (Hampton 
Adams, Why I Am a Disciple 
of Christ. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1957). 


In 1803 Barton W. Stone, to- 
gether with four colleagues, or- 
ganized the Springfield Presby- 
tery in Kentucky. On June 24, 
1804, they met to dissolve it and 
to publish “The Last Will and 
Testament.” Eight items were 
“willed.” The first was ‘that 
this body die, be dissolved, and 
sink into union with the body 
of Christ at large...” This is 
one of the remarkable utterances 
of Christendom. Stone craved 
above all to be identified with 
the Universal Church of Christ. 


Denominationalism is an obvi- 
ous and costly deterrent to Chris- 


tian unity. It is of man, not of 
God. God sent one Son with 
one gospel for the whbdle world. 
Cooperation is not ecumenicity— 
only a pathway. However, it is 
a bright and luminous one which 
Disciples have followed with a 
sense of pride and mission. 

In general, ministers of the 
Christian Churches are cooper- 
ative and enthusiastic in inter- 
denominational work. They are 
ever ready to bear witness to the 
united Church. 

True, we Disciples have not al- 
ways practiced what we have 
preached. We have never per- 
fected a marriage with any other 
communion. Nevertheless, there 
is a prevailing desire among our 
people for unity in the midst of 
diversity. It is to our credit that 
—despite theological implications 
—the Disciples o Christ was the 
first communion to take member- 
ship in the World Ceuncil of 
Churches. 

At their best, Disciples not 
only seek the union of God’s peo- 
ple, but also they stand ready to 
implement the great prayer of 
our Lord “that they may be one” 
(JOHN 17:11). 


WHICH PATH? 


Those on the path to unity 
Say, with real sincerity, 
“Give us more light.” 


Those who lead to disunity 
Say, almost invariably, 
“But our way is right.” 


The sure way to disunity 
Is to oppose and fight. 
The only way to real unity 

Is to cooperate and unite. 


i 
Christian faith cannot fully thrive 


Without a perspective rich and wide. 
Christian faith cannot long survive 
Without Christians working side by 
side. 


George Earle Owen 
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@ McPHERSON, KaN.—Donald Sal- 
mon, executive secretary of the de- 
partment of evangelism of The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
was the speaker here on Jan. 15 at 
the annual business meeting of First 
Christian Church. Forrest Smith 
was elected chairman of the con- 
gregation. 


@ ALVIN, Texas—Mrs. Clarence B. 
Williams, missionary to the Repub- 
lic of Congo, spoke twice here at 
First Christian Church in February. 
This marked the opening of the an- 
nual school of missions. Other 
speakers at later dates included: 
Van Wyck Brinkerhoff, Jr., San An- 
tonio, a member of the board of 
trustees of The United Christian 
Missionary Society; and Mrs. C. S. 
Schoverling, Houston, who is a mem- 
ber of the board of managers of The 
United Christian Missionary Society. 


@ INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Mrs. E. C. 
Rumpler, treasurer here of the 
Board of Higher Education of the 
Disciples of Christ for the past 30 
years, was honored recently by the 
board as she will complete 40 years 
of service next October with the 
organization. Dr. Stephen J. Eng- 
land, dean of the Graduate Semi- 
nary of Phillips University, pre- 
sided and Dr. Riley B. Montgomery, 
president of The College of the Bi- 
ble, paid tribute to Mrs. Rumpler. 


@ NILES, OHI0—First Christian 
Church here burned the mortgage 
on its new education and chapel 
unit Feb. 15. Built in 1955, the 
$162,000 structure, including fur- 
nishings, consists of 17 classrooms, 
church office, minister’s study, 
chapel, parlor and boiler room. The 
mortgage burning was conducted by 
Jack E. Williams, board chairman; 
A. W. Weber, chairman of the trus- 
tees; and Winston C. Bell, who is in 
his ninth year as minister of the 
church. 


@ YAKIMA, WAsSH.—Cynthia Ausink, 
who was baptized here recently at 
First Christian Church, and her 
brother Larry, who was baptized in 
1958, represent the sixth generation 
within one family, which has been 
continuously affiliated with the 
Christian Church. The lineage dates 
back through the maternal side, via 
the grandmother, Mrs. C. C. Wheat, 
to two brothers, Absalom and 
Thomas Littell, who became mem- 
bers of the Silver Creek Christian 
Church in southern Indiana about 
1820. 
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@ SPOKANE, WasH.—Central Chris- 
tian Church here celebrated its 75th 
anniversary this spring. On April 
16 the church service was followed 
by a reception for new members. 
On the evening of April 19 a “coun- 
try style” banquet was held. The 
program featured Central Christian 
Church—Past, Present and Future. 


@ INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Miss_ Linda 
Schulz has been appointed news as- 
sistant for the International Con- 
vention of Christian Churches’ Of- 
fice of Interpretation, which has 
headquarters here. 


@ WHITTIER, CALIF.—‘‘The Spiritual 
Life—Prayer or Pilgrimage?” was 
the theme of a Spiritual Life Re- 
treat, sponsored by First Christian 
Church here on March 17-18. Held 
at Loch Leven, 46 people attended. 
Leadership for the retreat included 
the church’s ministers, Dallas L. 
Gladson, Jerry P. Jones and Jim O. 
Laughrun. 


@ LEXINGTON, Ky.—Arlington Chris- 
tian Church here dedicated its new 
$116,000 education building recently. 
Randolph A. White is minister of the 
church and Robert E. McPeek, the 
associate minister. Mr. McPeek gave 
the dedication sermon. 


@ Rupert, IDAHO—The greatest day 
in the 54-year history of First Chris- 
tian Church here was Feb. 12 when 
78 persons united with the church. 
Of this number, 58 came by confes- 
sion and baptism and 20 by trans- 
fer of membership. A total of 427 
attended the morning worship serv- 
ice that day. C. Paul Moore, Sr., 
is minister of the church. 


@ JOHNSTOWN, Pa—The Christian 
Men’s Fellowship of Districts Seven 
and Eight met here on March 14. 
Mark Rutherford, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the Department of 
Men’s Work, The United Christian 
Missionary Society, was the speaker. 


@ SEATTLE, WasH.—First Christian 
Church here over-subscribed a spe- 
cial building improvement financial 
drive as well as the Week of Com- 
passion offering goal. The building 
improvement goal was $18,678 and 
Week of Compassion goal was $1,000. 
Allan W. Lee is minister of the 
church. 


@ BAYTOWN, TEXxAS—A _ school of 
Missions was held here recently at 
First Christian Church. The pro- 
gram included the film, “This Is 
TCU,” J. O. Perpener of Jarvis Chris- 


ROTHERHOOD NEWS IN BRIEF 


tian College, E. G. Luna of Mexican 
Christian Institute, and Wordie W. 
Evans of Juliette Fowler Homes. 
Jack Suggs, of Brite College of the 
Bible, led the church in a week of 
preaching beginning March 26. 


@ CREVE Coeur, ILL.—First Chris- 
tian Church here will honor its min- 
ister, William H. Sperry, on May 21 
in recognition of his 50 years as a 
minister. Mr. Sperry was ordained 
to the Christian ministry at Kimber- 
lin Heights, Tenn., on May 21 1911. 
A former dean at Johnson Bible 
College, Mr. Sperry served churches 
in Canada, Georgia, Tennessee, In- 
diana, Illinois and Minnesota. 


@ PEKIN, ILL.—First Christian 
Church here recently sent 12 boxes 
of used clothing to an orphanage in 
Korea. The project came about as 
a result of a letter from Larry Vice, 
a member of the church who is in 
military service stationed in Korea. 
The CWF packed the boxes and paid 
the cost of transportation. 


@ Des MoINEs, Iowa—Warner Muir 
has returned to the pulpit of Uni- 
versity Church here following a 
complete recovery from a heart at- 
tack which he suffered at the Inter- 
national Convention Assembly held 
last fall in Louisville—Bruce C. 
MOSHER. 


@ INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Charles Selee 
of Canon City, Colo., who previously 
spent a year in Greece, has returned 
for a two-year term with a team of 
workers from the department of 
Inter-Church Service and Aid to 
Refugees of the World Council of 
Churches. Mr. Selee returned to the 
United States last fall after being 
injured in a jeep accident. 


@ BENTON, Ky.—Youth from various 
churehes of this city presented a 
radio program entitled “The Wave” 
over a local station on Feb. 4 as part 
of Youth Week observance. The 
presentation was directed by Mrs. 
Stanley Duncan, wife of the minis- 
ter of First Christian Church here. 


@ ALHAMBRA, CALIF.—The musical 
compositions of Albert Hay Malotte 
were recently featured here at First 
Christian Church with Mr. Malotte 
himself directing. The five choirs 
of First Church here were aug- 
mented by the 40-voice Shrine 
Chanters from the Los Angeles Al 
Malikah Temple. About 700 people 
were in attendance. 
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TCU Will Require 
Fine Arts Courses 


Fort WorTH, TeExaS—In an effort 
to assure that all graduates will 
have some knowledge of art, music 
and theatre, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity will require three semester 
hours in these Fine Arts areas for 
a bachelor’s degree beginning next 
fall, Pres. D. Ray Lindley has an- 
nounced. 

The plan has been under study 
for some time and has been ap- 
proved by the University Council 
and Board of Trustees. 

The requirement may be met by 
taking one-semester survey and 
appreciation courses in the _ sub- 
jects, by completing six hours in 
other fields of art, music or theatre, 
or by completing the six-hour course 
on “Interrelation of the Arts.” 

“The need for such a require- 
ment has been growing for some 
time” Dr. Lindley pointed out. 
“Some knowledge at lease of these 
areas is required of students en- 
tering graduate schools at most uni- 


versities. In addition, no graduate 
can be called ‘well rounded’ with- 
out some understanding of these 
Fine Arts.” 


TCU’s other basic requirements 
for the first degree will remain 
unchanged. Of the 124 semester 
hours needed, 12 must be in basic 
English; six in American national, 
state and local government; six in 
the history of the U. S.; six in a 
natural science; six in religion; 
three in psychology or philosophy. 


Receives Ph.D. Degree 


MILLIGAN COLLEGE, TENN—Pres- 
ident Dean E. Walker has recently 
announced that Professor Robert O. 
Fife, associate professor of history 
and philosophy here at Milligan Col- 
lege, has received his doctor of 
philosophy degree from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. 

A son of Earl Hanson Fife, min- 
ister of Memorial Christian Church, 
Houston, Tex., Dr. Fife wrote his 
doctor’s thesis on the subject “Alex- 
ander Campbell and the Christian 
Church in the Slavery Controversy.” 





GUEST LEADER for Religion in Life Week at Christian College, Columbia, 
Mo., was Newton B. Fowler, Jr., on stage at right, chaplain and faculty mem- 


ber in religion at William Woods College, Fulton, Mo. 


The week’s activities 


included morning meditations in the chapel, personal conferences, group 
discussions, vespers and informal seminars led by Eldon Drennan, faculty 
member and assistant minister of First Christian Church. Also on stage 
are Jack Scott, Christian College chaplain and sponsor of Vesper Board, Mr. 
Drennan, and Miss Betti Day, Whitesville, Ky., president of Vesper Board. 
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KARL IRVIN, JR., has recently been 
appointed assistant to the president 
at Chapman College, Orange, Calif. 
For eight years Mr. Irvin was as- 
sistant to the president of the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau. Since 1956 he 
has been minister of the Woodland 
(Calif.) Christian Church and previ- 
ously he served the Fruitridge Church 
in Sacramento for 2% years. At 
one time he was president of the 
Northern California Convention of 
Christian Churches and is currently 
serving on the board of managers 
of The United Christian Missionary 
Society. 


Dr. Farmer at Phillips 


ENID, OKLA.—Herbert H. Farmer, 
scholar, teacher and author in the 
fields of Christian doctrine and the 
philosophy of religion, made a series 
of appearances recently here at 
Phillips University. 

Born in London, Dr. Farmer was 
educated at Cambridge University. 
He spoke at Phillips using the gen- 
eral topic of, “The Nature and 
Authority of the Bible.” 


Week of Missions 


Eugene, Ore.—Week of Missions 
was observed here at Northwest 
Christian College Feb. 21-23. The 
theme was “Aferica: 1961.” This 
name indicated a combination of 
Africa and South America, the two 
continents where the guest mis- 
sionaries had served. 

The guest missionaries included: 
Dr. Clifford Weare, medical mis- 
sionary to the Congo; Keith Hamil- 
ton, missionary to South America; 
and Max Ward Randall, missionary 
to southern Africa. 
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POLI EL LEE LN EELS: 


awake librarian. “Why do you 
want in before 9?” 

“Who wants to get in? I 
want to get out!” 


Bible Readings 
May 


Relax 





DAY BOOK CHAPTER 

1 1 Corinthians 8:1-13 —SUPERVISION 
2 | Corinthians 9:1-27 

3 “1 Kings 3:3.15 Department Store Sign ae 

; ames a “There is no tax on this 

6 *Luke 6:32-49 perfume. The type of man it A fool and his money are 
7 Sunday | Corinthians | 10:1-11:1 attracts is no luxury.” soon invited places. 

8 | Corinthians 11:2-34 

9 *| Kings 5:1-12 —BANKING 
10 * Proverbs 22:1-16 ae a 

11 Ascension Day Acts 1:1-14 

12 Colossians 2:8-23 

13 * Ephesians 6:1-20 No Damage a ————___ 
14 Mother's Day. Proverbs 31:10-31 # — Genceacaceeet 
15 | Corinthians 14:1-19 So let the rockets hit the 

16 | Corinthians 14:20-40 moon, 

17 *| Kings 4:20-34 rll not be horrified; 

18 * Proverbs 6:1-21 

19 ‘“giavere 24:15-34 The building lots they sold WARD 
20 *I1 Thessalonians 3:6-13 to me 5A 
21 Pentecost. Acts 2:14-39 Are on the other side. =e 
22 | Corinthians 15:29-58 3 

23 1 Corinthians 16:1-24 —PAUL ARMSTRONG 

24 * Genesis 26:12-33 

25 * Proverbs 2:1-15 

26 * Proverbs 14:14-35 $i S22 

27 * Proverbs 23:19-35 

28 Sunday *| Peter 1:3-21 In or Out 

29 *Nehemiah 8:1-12 

30 *Nehemiah 9:1-15 “When does the _ library 

31 *Nehemiah 9:16-38 


open?” the voice on the phone 
asked. 


“At 9:00 A.M.,” came the 
reply. “And what’s the idea 
of calling in the middle of the 
ee John’s absolutely fearless—h 

“ . » ‘ “John’s absolutely fear e 

ee turned his headlights right 
wee eS eee back on high beam when the 

“No,” yelled the now wide- other driver wouldn’t dim his.” 
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New Abingdon Books 


ln Christ 


E. Stanley Jones. Dr. Jones has written 364 
page-a-day devotions which lead you into a 


Companion of Eternity 


W. Gordon Ross. A sprightly dialogue dealing 
with the age-old but always contemporary 


question, What is Man? Here is a unique 
awareness of what modern science, psycholo- 
gy, and philosophy have to offer man in 
understanding himself. $3.95 


Handbook of Denomin- 


ations \N THE UNITED STATES 


Frank S. Mead. Prepared from the latest and 
most authentic data, this book includes in- 
formation on more than 260 religious bodies. 
An account of the history, doctrines, distinc- 
tive characteristics, and present status of each 
is given. Second Revised Edition. $2.95 


deeper understanding of just what it means 
to be “in Christ”—the differences it can make 
in your life and your total effectiveness. For 
those who seek daily inspiration. $2.50 


The Outsider and 
The Word of God 


James E. Sellers. Here is a study in Christian 
communication in which Dr. Sellers discusses 
how the church may best reach the vast au- 
dience of uncommitted persons both within 
and outside its membership. A book which 


will provoke discussion. $4 


Order now from your bookstore 


Abingdon ‘Press Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 





THE GOD AND COUNTRY AWARD was pre- 
sented to Star Scout James Carr Cobb II on 
Jan. 8 by his minister (left) Frank G. Elliott 
at First Christian Church, Jonesboro, Ark. 
Shown in the center is Scout Cobb’s paternal 
grandmother, Mrs. W. D. Cobb, the only living 
charter member of the Jonesboro church. 


G. CURTIS JONES, minister of Union 
Avenue Christian Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., presented God and Country 
Awards on Feb. 12 to (center) David 
Kopp and David Caldwell. 


PHIL GOULD, minister of First Christian 

Church, Wadsworth, Ohio, stands with Dennis 

Adams, who was presented with the God and 
Country award on Feb. 12. 
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TWO BOYS OF CENTRAL’ CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, Decatur, Ill., received the God and 
Country Award on Feb. 5. Participants in the 
service included (from left front row): Jo 
M. Riley, minister; Roger Reidelberger; Jerry 
Suhonen; Lael M. Smith, minister of Christian 
education; (from left back row): Dale Reidel- 
berger; Mrs. Reidelberger; Mrs. Suhonen; and 
Uno Suhonen. 


KENT FOUNTAIN received on Scout 

Sunday the God and Country Award 

at First Christian Church, Lawton, 

Okla., from the minister of the 

church, W. S. Parish, Jr. Scout 

Fountain is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jay Dee Fountain. 


EXPLORER SCOUTS John and Tom Oliver re- 
ceived the God and Country Award at First 
Christian Church, Reseda, Calif., on Feb. 2. 
Participating in the presentation were (from 
left): Russell Hensley, Southern California 
Area Secretary of New Church Development; 
Mr. and Mrs. Al Oliver, parents; John Oliver; 
Tom Oliver; Edgar Goldsworthy, assistant dijs- 
trict commissioner; and Harold Cribbs, Ex- 
plorer Post adviser. Robert L. Danner, min- 
ister, stands at the lecturn. 
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Church Makes Use of Convention Tapes 


Brotherhood News 


TULLAHOMA, TENN.—An hour-long tape recording of the Louis- 
ville Assembly of the International Convention of Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) has provided a “unique message” to the First 


Christian Church of Tullahoma. 


The longer recording was made 
over into three shorter (or “pack- 
age”) tapes, according to the nature 
of the materials. The package 
tapes were made available for a 
number of planned programs dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 

“Exceptionally well received to 
date, the tapes provide means of 
tying a personal relationship be- 
tween home church and mission 
fields across the country and around 
the world,” said Mr. and Mrs. Vance 
Kohl, convention “messengers” from 
Tullahoma. 

Representing 
deavors were 
Gene Johnson 


world mission en- 
Ralph Tillery, Dr. 
and Mrs. Clarence 
Williams, the Republic of the 
Congo; Daisy Edgerton, Japan; 
Domingo Rodriguez, Puerto Rico; 
Paul Andress and Ralph Adams, 


Mrs. Kepple Named 
Interim Director 


Children’s Work 


INDIANAPOLIS—Mrs. Paul C. Kep- 
ple, missionary to Mexico, has been 
named as interim director of chil- 
dren’s work of the Department of 
World Outreach Education of The 


United Christian 
Missionary So- 

, ciety. 
__ She _ succeeds 
- Miss Frances 
' Hill, who has re- 
ceived a_ short- 


term (three-year) 
appointment to 
mission work in 
the Philippines. 

Mrs. Kepple 
and her husband 
in 1960 completed 
30 years of serv- 
ice with the United Society. They 
shared in the founding of Hope 
Hospital in Aguascalientes, Mexico, 
and the Mountain of Light rural 
agricultural and conference center 
near Pabellon. 

Mrs. Kepple has written a num- 
ber of articles, pamphlets and books 
about the work in Mexico, largely 
in the field of children’s work. 

A graduate of Oklahoma Univer- 
sity, Mrs. Kepple received the M.A. 
degree at the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford, Conn. She is 
a native of Oklahoma. 





Mrs. Kepple 
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Paraguay; Norwood Tye, Philip- 
pines; Kenneth Potee, India; and 
Mrs. Ralph Palmer, recently of 
Japan. 


Speaking in behalf of United Pro- 
motion was Spencer P. Austin, its 
executive secretary; and in behalf 
of The United Christian Missionary 
Society, Lyle V. Newman, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, former director 
of special cultivation. Projects in 
the American mainland were repre- 
sented by Jack Sutton, field director 
of men’s work, Mrs. Geraldine 
Walker, home mission ministries, 
and Henry Stovall, director of Hazel 
Green Academy in Kentucky. 

Work with the children and aged 
was described by J. L. Black of the 
St. Louis office of the National 
Benevolent Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kohl, who made the 
tapes, were messengers of the First 
Church at Tullahoma along with 
Farrell D. Walters, the pastor, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Palko. 











































When your mind gets dim and blurry, and each trifle makes you worry 
And it seems you’ve hit the bottom that is rock 

Don’t sit there and go on sinking; now’s the time to do some thinking 

Or you'll wind up with a total mental block. 


Everyone goes through these phases, wandering in moods and mazes. 
But when we think it-‘through there’s always light. 

God endowed us all with reason, to fit two and two in season 

When we do it, so, he always clears our sight. 


It develops somehow queerly, when you think you’re dead or nearly 
That’s the time when energy is born anew. 

You’ve a problem, we'll admit it, but you’ve brawn and brain to fit it, 

So stand up and think it out and follow through. 





Classified advertisements are accepted at the rate of 


25c per word, subject to editorial approval. 
charge $5.00. 





Books Received 


THIS YEAR, NEXT YEAR, SOMETIME .. .? By 
David and Mary Mullins. Inter-Varsity Press. 56 
pages. $0.75 (Paper). 


PREACHING ON THE BOOKS OF THE OLD 


TESTAMENT. By Dwight E. Stevenson. Harper 
and Brothers. 267 pages. $3.95. 

CHURCH AND STATE. By James £. Wood, 
Jr, and Others. 66 pages. 15c¢ (Paper). 500 
copies or more, 10¢. May be ordered from 
The Supreme Council, 33°, Ancient and Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 1733 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, 9, D. C. 


TWO TRENDS IN MODERN QUAKER THOUGHT. 


By Albert Fowler. Pendle Hill Pamphlets. 32 
pages. $0.35. (Paper) 

THE FUTURE OF CATHOLIC POWER. By 
Paul Blanshard. Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State. 
Washington, D. C. 28 pages. $0.35; 4 copies, 
$1.; 25 copies, $5. (Paper) 

BROTHERS IN CHRIST. By Fritz Blanke. Her- 
ald Press. 78 pages. $1.25 (Paper) 
PROPHET, SPEAK NOW! By Robert B. Mc- 
Neill. John Knox Press. 92 pages. $2.50. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE FAITH. By W. M. 
Royer. Greenwich Book Publishers. 55 pages. 
$2.50. 

WHOM THE LORD LOVETH. By Jane Huff. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 245 pages. 
$4.95. 


LET GOD IN. By Lenn Lerner 
Prentice-Hall, inc. 175 pages. $3.50. 


Latham. 


COME AND SEE THE SYMBOLS OF MY 
By ge Augsburg Publishing 


CHURCH. 
House. 32 pages. 


by Kelly O’Neall 
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—Proud Heritage 
(Continued from page 10.) 


and the “liberty of combination 
among individuals’ constitute the 
“appropriate region of human 


liberty,” according to Mill. 


Across the sea Campbell was ex- 
pounding a similar doctrine of lib- 
erty for American Christianity. The 
social and political freedom which 
had been nurtured and defended 
in Scotland was contagious in the 
westward movement of a new Re- 
public. The Christian basis for these 
views was the New Testament. “We 
ought to obey God rather than 
men” was the assumption under- 
neath the pronouncements that 
launched aé_e religious movement 
which is as old as Christendom and 
as new as tomorrow. 


For Campbell “liberty of thought” 
was liberty to think afresh the 
whole Christian message delivered 
by the Apostles. “Liberty of tastes 
and pursuits” became “in faith uni- 
ty; in opinion liberty; in all things 
charity.” The “liberty of combina- 
tion of individuals” was exemplified 
in the Christian Association of 
Washington, Pennsylvania, the 
Brush Run Church, the Cane Ridge 
Meeting House, the founding of 
Bethany College, and the develop- 
ment of a world-wide fellowship 
now known as the Christian Church- 
es (Disciples of Christ) or the 
Churches of Christ. 


One of the most enduring doc- 
trines of John Calvin which came 
down to us through Scotland is 
deep in the philosophy of each 
thoughtful member of the Christian 
Churches. It is the doctrine of 
individual responsibility. 

The Christian Churches are called 
to recover and proclaim the New 
Testament message of Christian in- 
dividualism. When a man answers 
to Almighty God he can find free- 
dom from human slavery. 

The mass mind can never engulf 
the free spirit of one man under 
God. The State, the trade-union, 
the party or the Communist con- 
spiracy would lay an idolatrous hold 
on any weak-kneed person who 


SPRING IN 


would fritter away his God-given 
birthright of liberty for a mess of 
collectivist pottage. We have a 
clarion call to both witness and ac- 
tion in this contemporary challenge 
which now threatens our freedom. 


The free church is_ another 
precious heritage from Christ and 
the Apostles. It is a source of 
strength and satisfaction to say, “I 
am a member of the Church of 
Christ” rather than the Church of 
Rome, or the Church of Constanti- 
nople, or the Church of England, or 
the Church of Sweden, or of any 
other ecclesiastical body designated 
by a secular state. 


A careful review of Christian his- 
tory shows the tyranny of a power- 
ful church to be just as inimical to 
liberty of thought, pursuits and 
voluntary fellowship as are the 
tyrannies of totalitarian govern- 
ments. The fact that many estab- 
lished churches offer complete free- 
dom to the people of that realm 
does not change the principle of 
free men entering into the fellow- 
ship of a free Church of Jesus 
Christ. 


This heritage has been repur- 
chased time and again by intrepid 
souls like Wycliffe, Luther, Knox 
and Campbell. In Edinburgh a free 
woman threw a stool at a prelate 
who threatened her freedom in 
Christ. Old Scotland has many 
landmarks like St. Giles Cathedral 
which give mute testimony to the 
liberty of the Church as well as the 


people who enter into its fellow- 
ship. 

Freedom, however, implies re- 
sponsibility. The rights of “life, 


liberty and property” as described 
by Locke involve the duties of 
worthy conduct of thought and life. 
The self-discipline of mind and pas- 
sions is a concomitant of liberty. 

The followers of Campbell laid 
hold on the great principle that the 
Christian faith has disciplines as 
well as privileges, and that these 
disciplines apply to economics and 
politics as well as to worship and 
faith. Responsibility is the hall- 
mark of a free man. 


Thomas Reid had been dead only 


THE PARK 


Spring mornings I walk through the park 
To hear the song of thrush and lark; 
And see the new green grass, and then 
teeter ue milan 

I know that God must surely be 
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by Kay Cammer 


twelve years when Alexander Camp- 
bell entered the University of Glas- 
gow. His influence was still sub- 
stantial in those halls of learning. 
This hard-headed Scottish philoso- 
pher took his stand on common 
sense. His bold assumption that 
man is reasonable made a profound 
impression on A. Campbell. 

To this day the Restoration move- 
ment presents a reasonable religious 
message. In a day of existentialism 
it has become smart to sneer at 
19th century rationalism which 
Campbell represented. There is 
some validity to the criticism which 
debunks human reason in favor of 
the inwardness of experience. We 
know a great deal more about hu- 
manity than our fathers knew one 
hundred and fifty years ago. But 
the stubborn fact remains that 
reason is the “torch of smoky pine” 
which lights our human pathway. 
Even Freud said, “The intellect is 
weak, but it is very persistent.” 

The commonsense tradition of 
Locke and Reid which Campbell 
brought to religion needs a new and 
more refined witness. The Chris- 
tian Churches are responsible both 
by history and temper to give such 
witness to a reasonable faith and 
a reasonable way of life in an un- 
rgasonable world where the candle 
of the mind flickers in the winds of 
passion. 

The Bible is not merely the library 
of divine revelation; it is also a 
common-sense approach, to life. The 
Beatitudes of Christ are distilled 
wisdom for the conduct of life. The 
letter to the Romans is both logic 
and depth psychology as well as the 
message of the Holy Spirit, de- 
livered through the Apostle Paul. 
Campbell taught us to read the Bible 
as any other book with awareness 
of the text, the context, the writer 
and the intended reader. 


This sensible point of view applies 
to worship. The service of the 
Church appeals to the mind as well 
as to the heart. Good art in music, 
architecture, poetry, drama and 
organization are to be thought out 
as well as felt. Prayer is not mere 
mystical transports, but a reason- 
able fellowship with God who is the 
mind of the universe as well as the 
Creator, Redeemer and Sustainer 
of our lives. All these and many 
more are the aspects of the rational 
heritage which the Churches of 
Christ have received from the 
Campbells. The culture and faith 
of Old Scotia is in this heritage. 


We shall continue to write, and 
teach and preach the simple wit- 
ness of the faith which came from 
Christ, was proclaimed on Pente- 
cost, was cultivated in Scotland, was 
renewed in Campbell, and must be 
exemplified and promulgated by each 
and every dedicated Christian. 
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Revealing Book by 
Eureka Professor Contracted 


Intelligible Theology 
—Campbell’s Bequest 
Says Royal Humbert 


EUREKA, ILL.—Among the most 
recent contracts of Bethany 
Press, book publishing arm of the 
Christian Board of Publication, 
is one for another book on Alex- 
ander Campbell. 

The new volume is by Royal F. 
Humbert, for 12 years professor of 
religion and philosophy at Eureka 
College, who has prepared an au- 
thentic anthology called “A Com- 
pend of Campbell’s Theology.” 

In a recent interview, while dis- 
cussing the interesting range of ex- 
isting volumes touching the life of 
Alexander Campbell, Mr. Humbert 
indicated that his undertaking dif- 
fers in purpose and result in that 
most of the others deal interpre- 
tively with some special period or 
area of thought, whereas the com- 
pend he has edited touches every 
major theme illustrative of this 
frontier theologian’s writing. 

The work has been topically ar- 
ranged so that the reader may lo- 
cate a desired theme quickly and 
easily. 

The volume is thought of as do- 
ing for Alexander Campbell what 
Dr. Hugh Kerr did in 1939 for Mar- 
tin Luther, and what succeeding 
volumes have done for John Calvin 
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ALEXANDER CAMPBELL is the subject of a new book by Prof 


F. Humbert of Eureka College. 


and John Wesley. 

Mr. Humbert says that his respect 
for the stature of this pioneer Dis- 
ciple leader has heightened with 
his studies. He likes to think of 
Alexander Campbell as the Andrew 
Jackson of American theology. 

In a characteristic comment he 
says: “As a controversial figure in 
the presidency of the United States, 
Jackson aroused large segments of 
the population to an active interest 
in American politics for the first 
time. 

“In analogous fashion, Campbell 
brought many critical issues in the- 
ology into a focus which large num- 
bers could see and feel. He sought 
to write theology for farmers, teach- 
ers, atheists, and businessmen, not 
for professional theologians.” 


To New Ministries— 


@ Arthur Depew has resigned his 
position with the North Carolina 
Christian Missionary Society as di- 
rector of church development and 
began on April 1 as minister of Bay 
Vista Church, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


@ Orval Holt has resigned as min- 
ister of First Church, Chickasha, 
Okla., to assume the pastorate of 
First Church, Bartlesville, Okla. He 
succeeds George Beazley, Jr., who 
recently became executive secretary 
of the Council on Christian Unity. 


@ Keith Elliott has resigned as as- 
sociate minister at Central Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, to become min- 
ister of Bethany Church, Jackson, 
Tenn. 


@ Stanley E. Land became minister 
of the Affton Church, St. Louis, Mo., 





. Royal 


He is shown looking over some of the 


Campbell books which are in the Eureka library. 
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on March 5. Previously he served 
as minister of First Church, Repub- 
lic, Mo. 


@ Daniel J. Howard will become 
minister of First Church, Eaton, 
Ind., on May 1 following his min- 
istry with Somerset Church, Mount 
Sterling, Ky. 


@ Leland R. Beck was installed as 
minister of First Church, Lyons, 
Kan., on Feb. 26. Mr. Beck re- 
cently concluded a seven-year pas- 
torate with First Church, Carthage, 
Ill. 


@ Bernard E. Burry will conclude a 
6%-year ministry with Maplewood 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., on June 4. 
He has accepted a call to become 
the minister of the Harbor Chris- 
tian Church in the Los Angeles, 
Calif., area. 


@ Paul E. Kerr began his ministry 
Sunday, April 9, with First Church 
of Christ, Kendallville, Ind. Mr. Kerr 
will receive the B.D. degree from 
The College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Ky., in June. 


@ Lynn Lyons has resigned as min- 
ister of First Church, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to accept a call to serve 
as minister of First Church, Garden 
Grove, Calif. 
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IDEAL GIFT FOR 
GRADUATION 


THE STUDENT 
AT PRAYER 


Compiled by 
H. D. Bollinger 








The Student at Prayer contains contribu- 
tions from over 70 persons, including 
pastors, students and professors. College 
students and graduates will find this 
simple book of prayers a real aid in dis- 
covering the greatness of God. Hard-back, 
96 pages. 75¢ each, $7.50 per dozen, 
postpaid. Address: 
Department No. 13 





The world’s most widely used daily devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 5,Tenn. 
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Baptism 


The One Baptism. By Stephen J. 
England. The Bethany Press. 95 
pages. $1.95. 


Deploring the failure of Disciples 
in this century to think incisively 
on baptism, Stephen J. England in 
his latest book has done much to 
compensate for this neglect. The 
One Baptism contains the mature 
thought of a man who is dean of a 
theological seminary of the Chris- 
tian Church and an active member 
of the Faith and Order Commission 
of the World Council of Churches. 

Dean England sees that baptism 
will be a major issue both for the 
Disciples and the Ecumenical Move- 
ment in the years just ahead, and 
has joined in a quest for a fuller 
understanding of the subject. His 
book is designed primarily for Dis- 
ciples. Its brevity and simplicity, 
as well as its relevance to pressing 
problems ought to guarantee it a 
wide reading. 

With a minimum of “ifs” and 
“buts” Dr. England makes his own 
position on baptism refreshingly 
clear, and buttresses it with ade- 
quate scholarship. At the same 
time he presents other positions, 
with understanding and apprecia- 
tion, and indicates the values in 
each. Readers will find high points 
in the book according to their 
several viewpoints. Some will see 
the book as a shattering attack on 
the open membership position. It 
is. Dr. England, however, deals 
just as trenchantly with the posi- 
tions of the extreme legalists and 
the nineteenth century fathers. He 
formulates searching questions on 
current thinking and practice of 
baptism among us, weighs some of 
the answers, and often finds them 
wanting. His endeavor is to lift 
baptism to a new level which is at 
once theological, Biblical, and ecu- 
menical. 

The One Baptism presents bap- 
tism as a richer vehicle of spiritual 
life and power than it is conceived 
to be by modern European theolog- 
ians or by our own extremists, to 
say nothing of those who walk the 
middle of the road. Baptism is 
the “visible portrayal of the gospel,” 
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‘‘You Are What You Read’’ 


designed to produce moral change 
and to impart spiritual power. In 
the corporate life of the Church, 
baptism must figure more impor- 
tantly than heretofore. 

Alexander Campbell’s insight that 
baptism is related to “the union 
and co-operation of all Christians” 
has become the thesis of this book. 
The author sees more clearly than 
do Barth and Brunner and some 
other theologians of the ecumenical 
movement that diverse views and 
administrations of baptism are 
necessarily divisive. “The purpose 
and the result of true baptism is 
the unity of the body” in the New 
Testament view, as Dr. England 
interprets it. 

The book therefore brings a new 
perspective to the problem of in- 
ternal unity among the Disciples, 
as well as to the problem of the 
unity of the whole Church. The 
author drives his point home by 
chiding Disciples for “the apparent 
policy of official silence.” 

Rarely does Dean England leave 
the reader wondering. Some will 
want clarification of his statement: 
“Even a scriptural practice must be 
evaluated in terms of its utility as 
a measure of unity.” 

This slender volume fulfills its 
purpose admirably in opening up 
fresh vistas of thought. Needed now 
is a more extended work from the 
same pen, perhaps including a com- 
panion discussion on Communion. 
Disciples of Christ have still much 
to say to the whole Church.— 
ROBERT E. SHAW. 


Bible Handbook 


Ground Plan of the Bible. By 
Otto Weber. Translated by Harold 
Knight. The Westminster Press. 
211 pages. $3.95. 


This handbook of the Bible, writ- 
ten by a well-known German theo- 
logian, covers an enormous amount 
of material in an easy-to-read and 
well-outlined book. He has a short 
but fairly adequate chronological 
table of biblical events. 

The volume is primarily a refer- 
ence work and includes several good 
expository passages that Bible stu- 
dents will find helpful.—R.E.B. 


Difficult Future 


African Development and Educa- 


tion in Southern Rhodesia. By 
Franklin Parker. Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press. 164 pages. $1.75 
(Paper). 


Disciples of Christ will take a 
second look at a book of this title 
because of the long-time missionary 
program of our New Zealand 
churches in Southern Rhodesia. The 
best Known of these people to 
Americans is Garfield Todd, who ac- 
climated himself so well that he be- 
came prime minister of the country. 
In more recent years, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. C. Watters, Scots who served in 
India—and in the United States— 
have gone to Bulawayo. 

One will be disappointed, how- 
ever, if he expects to find much 
history of education by the mission 
schools. The writer was on a grant 
from Kappa Delta Pi, Honor Society 
in Education, and he held strictly 
to the observation and recording of 
facts. Thus, we learn that missions 
are educating 94 per cent of all 
African school children in the coun- 
try. The 2,665 mission schools have 
to meet the same standards the 48 
government schools maintain. 

Opinion is expressed on the diffi- 
cult future of mission schools. The 
facts in this book are more prosaic 
than the latest news release, but 
probably more important to notice. 
—H. E. S. 


Most Meaningful Work 


A Theology for the Social Gospel. 
By Walter Rauschenbusch. Abing- 
don Press. 279 pages. $1.75 (Paper). 


A depression, another war, the 
atomic age and the end of colonial- 
ism have come forward since Walter 
Rauschenbusch wrote this book to 
support his contention that “the- 
ology has often received its most 
fruitful impulses when secular life 
and movements have set its new 
problems.” Abingdon Press is to be 
congratulated for republishing this 
most meaningful work of the father 
of the social gospel movement. It 
is good for the spirit and perspective 
to read or reread this book.—Robert 
A. Fangmeier. 
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FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Nelsonville, Ohio, recently burned the note on 

its new parsonage. The $13,000 home was purchased in 1958. Participants 

in the service included (from left): Ted G. Faulconer, minister; Harold 

Koker, property department chairman; William Mechem, finance depart- 

ment chairman; Miss Sigrid Love, former church treasurer; and Raymond 
Foughty, chairman of the board. 














’ . new books with reasons for Follow-the-Crowd? 
iving as Christians 


TAKE AND READ 

E, H. ROBERTSON asks the question—‘“What is 
effective Bible study?”—and finds an answer in 
the Bible study groups of Europe. This book 

shows how principles based on their experiences BE SURE T0 READ 
can be applied by Christians everywhere. $1.75 
THE HEALING MINISTRY IN THE CHURCH 
BERNARD MarTIN. In this biblically based study, 
Martin approaches the problem of faith healing 
in a positive, sympathetic manner. From an ex- 
amination of the New Testament record and early 
church history, he puts forward the thesis that the 


church must minister to the whole man—body 
and soul. $3.00 


ALL YE WHO LABOR THE ANSWER 
WADE H. Bosccs, Jr. “Subdue the earth” is the 
theme of this interpretation of Christian vocation. T0 CONFORMITY 
Tracing this text through the Bible and Christian 
thought, Boggs relates it to work, worship, leisure, 
retirement, and discusses its bearing on home- hy 
making, industry, and government. 
Paper, $2.50 (tent.) 


For Individuals Only: 


THE OTHER SIX DAYS 
i JosEPH C. MCLELLAND gives the problem of work Perry Epler Gresham 
e and property historical perspective as he examines 
biblical and early church teachings, Luther, Cal- 
: vin, and modern economic theories. From this Published by 
&. panoramic sweep of thought he draws a doctrine 
% of vocation and stewardship which has surprising Bethany Press 
relevance and high challenge for the church today. 
sa Paper, $1.50 
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“The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 





Uncomfortable Feeling 
Editor, The Christian: 


After recently commending you 
for printing Dr. DeGroot’s well- 
written and provocative article on 
Disciple dilemmas concerning local 
church membership and fellowship 
practices, I am sorry to have to do 
the opposite concerning Mr. Keith’s 
ravings on “Baptism as Putting on 


Christ” (The Christian, Feb. 26, 
1961). You might, in such cases, 
take your editorial responsibility 


very strictly and spare us some 
anguish. I know that we must ad- 
vocate open discussion and free play 
in The Christian, but can’t we draw 
the line somewhere? 

Mr. Keith was horribly unfair to 
our Roman Catholic brethren, and 
almost incoherent concerning his 
imagined Calvinists! He ought at 
least to read Karl Adams’ The 
Spirit of Catholicism, to see what a 
good Roman Catholic apologist can 
really do, rather than to pick and 
choose among the so-called “official” 
tenets of that church. We can all 
win our arguments that way, ex- 
cepting, of course, Mr. Keith. 

I have the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that in his antipathy to Roman 
Catholic “magic,” so-called, what 
Mr. Keith is succeeding in doing is 
a sort of “poor man’s de-mythologiz- 
ing.” Only, his ineptness threatens 
in its awkward rationalism, to take 
the whole mystery of God, and the 
sacramental character of reality 
away from us. He is by no means 
alone in this, amongst our people, 
presumably.—J. MaLcoLM MCCAL- 
LUM, Fresno, Calif. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: I don’t believe 
the Roman Catholic church ever 
applies the term “so-called” to the 
official text of the Tridentine form- 
ulations. And I do not believe Mr. 
Keith’s Calvinists would have to be 
“imagined.” I have met them in 
both the sixteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 


Reasonable Writing 


Editor, The Christian: 


The February 26 issue of The 
Christian was the best yet. The 
article by Noel L. Keith on baptism 
was excellent. This was the most 
challenging, intellectually acceptable 
and reasonable writing on the sub- 
ject of baptism that I have seen. 

My only suggestion to improve the 
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—Alexander Campbell 


quality of The Christian is to con- 
tinually present to our people the 
great social issues and concerns of 
our day. I have a feeling that 
some of these issues have been soft 
pedaled. The Christian Church needs 
to proclaim the gospel against the 
culture in which it finds itself!— 
Matt J. VotruBa, Oakland, Calif. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: It is true that 
a car won’t move very well on a 
“soft pedal” but a “heavy foot” 
may also cause traffic accidents. 
And, nobody wins an accident. I 
want to do more than set the gospel 
against our culture. That’s rather 
easy to do. What we need to do 
is to infiltrate and redeem. 


More Than Proclamation 
Editor, The Christian: 


Dr. Noel Keith’s article “Baptism 
as Putting on Christ” quite excel- 
lently presents an emergent view of 
baptism in the Disciples of Christ. 
It is more refreshing when com- 
pared to the rather mechanical in- 
terpretation held by our denomina- 
tion in its youth. 

However, this article does not do 
justice to the sacramental view of 
baptism. Both the Bible and the 
historical church see baptism as an 
action of God which cannot be dis- 
missed with a charge of ‘“mumbo- 
jumbo magic.” 

This sacrament begins with the 
understanding that man is col- 
lectively involved in sin, and that 
this involvement is more profound 
than one’s own collection of trans- 
gressions. This is not to say that 
the father lies and the son is pun- 
ished. It is to say that father and 
son share in mankind’s estrange- 
ment from God. 


The sacrament of baptism is God’s 
way of rescuing man out of his 
helpless predicament, for through 
baptism one enters into Christ. The 
sacrament does not produce a magi- 
cal change in the character of an 
individual, nor is it a public procla- 
mation of role playing. It is God’s 
way of changing the status of an 
individual. Baptism incorporates 
one into the “Kingdom of Grace.” 


It seems conclusive that the New 
Testament speaks of baptism effect- 
ing a change in status. It is in- 
finitely more than a proclamation 
that one has reached an _ under- 
standing of his relationship with 


———————— 


Letters... 


God. It is God’s way of saying 
that He has effected a relationship 
with man.—C,. W. DuNCAN, Midland, 
Texas. 


Baptist Position? 
Editor, The Christian: 


After a careful reading of “Bap- 
tism as Putting on Christ,” by Noel 
L. Keith (The Christian, Feb. 26, 
1961), it appears to me that Mr. 
Keith has almost deserted what has 
generally been considered the posi- 
tion of the Christian Churches (Dis- 
ciples of Christ) on baptism and 
has, to a large degree, accepted 
most of the Baptist position. 

He has chosen certain scripture 
from Galatians (3:27), as he thinks, 
to support his position, while at 
the same time overlooking, as I see 
it, the implication of the first part 
of the verse. “For as many of you 
as have been baptized into Christ, 
have put on Christ.” This scripture, 
along with many others, leads many 
of us to believe that we are baptized 
into Christ (His Church). It implies 
that baptism is a means to getting 
into Christ (His Body, the Church). 


Romans 6:3-5 also implies that we 
are baptized into Christ. 


May I suggest that Mr. Keith read 
carefully the following scriptures: 
John 3:5; Acts 22:16; 1 Peter 3:21; 
Mark 16:16 and especially Acts 2: 
38.—HUBERT E. STONE, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


Help! 
Editor, The Christian: 


Since I have just signed a con- 
tract with Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
Inc., for a novel on Raccoon John 
Smith, I am anxious to contact any- 
one who has any kind of knowl- 
edge of possible source material. 


If there are those who know about 
descendants of Smith, original let- 
ters, newspaper or magazine articles, 
church, business or other papers 
which could throw light on the life 
of our celebrated pioneer preacher, 
I wish they would get in touch with 
me.—LOouIS COCHRAN, 624 23rd St., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: Come on, all you 
amateur historians! Here’s your 
chance to enjoy digging up some 
primary materials and to do a good 
deed at the same time. 
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DAY 


JUNE 4th IS CHILDREN’S DAY. 


Does your church have a special program scheduled for this once-a-year 
day for the youngsters ? 


You should . . . for it’s too great an opportunity 
to let pass without the most careful planning and attention 
by church school workers. 


Listed below are the finest source materials available to help you present 
the most successful, significant program yet. Whatever custom you 
follow for Children’s Day, there’s 
something for you here. Look over 
the materials and see! 


HILDREN’S 


aterials 





4-SET PROGRAM BUILDER 


Each book in this complete, informative series contains 
these aids to help you create a successful Children’s Day 





Blessing of Children 


These are handsome gift booklets to present to parents as 
a lasting remembrance of the occasion. There are 3 book- 
lets from which to choose. Each features a cover stamped 
in gold, a steel-engraved dedication certificate, a reproduc- 
tion of Plockhorst’s famous picture (Jesus Blessing the 
Children), and a matching envelope. 


25A145 French-fold, gold-embossed card, 25¢ each; $2.50 
a dozen 


25A146 4-page, same as above, but with the Form of 
Service for Blessing Children also printed in it, plus a 
silk cord tie, 35¢ each; $3.50 a dozen 


25A147 6-page booklet, same as above, but with heavy em- 
bossed paper cover and luxurious silk cord tie with rosette 
and tassels, 50¢ each; $5.00 a dozen 





program: Recitations. . 
. songs for different age groups . . . stories. 


Order all 4 of them. Makes planning a cinch! 


. exercises . . . readings . . . playlets 


Children’s Day & Rally Day Program Builder, 
No. 1 2-color cover, 46 pp., 77A300, 40¢ 


Children’s Day & Rally Day Program Builder, 
No. 2 56 pp., 77A301, 40¢ 


Children’s Day & Rally Day Program Builder, 
No. 3 2-color cover, 32 pp., 77A302, 40¢ 


Children’s Day & Rally Day Program Builder, 
No. 4 2-color cover, 32 pp., 77A136, 40¢ 


Other Special Aids for Children’s Day 


Children’s Day Programs, Includes poems, 
songs, dramatic worship programs, prayers, 
hymns, etc., to build an all-around program. 
77A312, 35¢ 


Children’s Day Suggestion Book, No. 24 
Gives additional recitations, exercises, dialogs, 
decorating suggestions, etc., for this special ob- 
servance. 77A314, 40¢ 
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a chat with Chet 


Chester A. Sillars 


QUESTION: Don’t you think 
our churches have fostered less 
respect for our ministers than 
any other Protestant group? 


ANSWER: Ours is a voluntary 
brotherhood where devout people 
with similar concepts work to- 
gether because through Jesus 
Christ they love one another. We 
are not all at the same place at 
the same time. Along with the 
great mission of our faith we 
find this a healthy situation. I 
think it is wonderful to be one 
with people who are alive with 
varying and challenging ideas. 

Because of these thrilling dif- 
ferences of opinion we are a ma- 
turing people. Your question is 
so valid that you have touched 
on one of our growing pains. We 
are not all at the same place in 
our thinking on this matter. I 
find a few loose ends in my own 
formulation of a doctrine of the 
ministry. 

Before I tell you where I am 
at the moment, may I put in a 
couple of plain words in behalf 
of my colleagues. 

We have a fine group of min- 
isters. We respect them for 
what they believe and what they 
are. We admire them for giving 
their lives in service to God. 

A few scoundrels have worked 
their way into the ministry. 
They have hurt ministers and 
the office of the ministry. This 
is true in every walk of life. 

A few churches have been un- 


Questions for Dr. Sillars should 
be sent to: The Editor, THE 
CHRISTIAN, Box 179, St. Louis 66, 
Missouri. 


mindful of their duties as 
churches of Christ in calling min- 
isters. 

A hasty review of the “greats” 
of our ministry, in the past and 
present, among whom and not the 
least was the late Dr. F. E. Davi- 
son of Let’s Talk It Over fame, 
gives us reason to answer your 
question. As a man, a minister 
must merit any deference given 
him. Let’s look*at the office of 
the ministry. 

May I say kindly and briefly 
without any attempt to document 
this thesis, that we as a people 
have not really established a firm 
doctrine of the ministry. 

Let us constitute ourselves as 
a conversation group to develop 
a doctrine of the ministry. 

First we would re-affirm our 
faith in the doctrine of the 
priesthc.d of the believers. We 
would not lessen the right of the 
layman to approach God. I do 
not believe we could if we would. 

Then we must cast aside the 
remnants of anti-clericalism that 
seeped into our brotherhood life 
from the reformation. 

I think we might now ask What 
is the Church? We built church 
buildings and had no clergy. We 
talked of a redeeming cross of 
Calvary and had no crosses in 
our churches. We could not ac- 
cept the Mass but wanted com- 
munion. We would not have 
sacraments but said God was 
present in ordinances. We or- 
dained men to perform priestly 
functions and would not call 
them priests. 

What kind of a church do we 
have or, better put, what kind 


of a church are we? 

Mindful of the doctrine of the 
ministry employed by other com- 
munions as your question im- 
plies, I still feel our own doctrine 
must be based on the ministry 
according to the New Testament. 

The office of the ministry has 
a priestly function. 

The office of the ministry has 
a pastoral function. 

The office of the ministry has 
an educational function. 

The office of the ministry has 
a leadership function. 

The office of the ministry has 
an evangelistic function. 

The office of the ministry has 
an administrative function. 

You may want to add to this 
list. Please do. 

I believe that all honest work 
is sacred. The office of the min- 
istry is a high one. Paul said 
it well. “I press on toward the 
goal for the prize of the upward 
call of God in Christ Jesus.” 





